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THE DICTIONARY OF 
THE BIBLE, 


EDITED BY THE 
Rev. Puiuip Scuarr, D. D., LL. D. 


(SECOND EDITION.) 


rofessors, Pastors, Teachers, and the religious press, 
and ali who have examined it, have given this work 


THE HIGHEST COMMENDATION. 
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HISTORY ™=:WORLD 


Embracing full and authentic accounts of every 
nation of ancient and modern times, and including a 
history of the rise and fall of the Greek and Roman 
Empire, the middle ages, the crusades, the feudal sys- 
tem, the reformation, the discovery and settlement of 
the New World, etc., etc. 

It contains 67 } fine historical engravings, and is the 
most complete History of the World ever published. 
Send for specimen pages and extra terms to Agents. 
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cleus dane. 


Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. An entirely 
new Romance. With Preface by Julian 
Hawthorne. 1 vol., 12mo. Price, $1.50. 


“Persons abroad, who have heard parts of it read, 
are of the opinion that it is one of Hawthorne’s ablest 
and most characteristic works.” —New York Evening 
Post. 

“It will furnish its own evidence that it is the work 
of the same magician who wrote *‘The House of Seven 
Gables,”” and the ‘‘Mosses from an Old Manse.”’--F. B. 
Sanworn in the Springfield Republican. 

“‘And here, out of a trunk of old papers, such as he 
oved to have in his stories, comes a romance of his 
own, tingling with all the old Hawthorne mystery, rich 
with all the old—we must call it o\d—Hawthorne imagi- 
nation, grim with the Hawthorne uncanniness, and 
touched all over with the old sweetness of Hawthorne.’’ 
—New York Herald. 

“Centainly into no other romance did he work so 
many and such intricate mysteries as into this, * * * 
There are many passages which seem as fascinating 
and as powerful as any that Hawthorne ever wrote ; 
and in conception, is not this the greatest of his 
creations? * * * If this manuscript had been found in 
the catacombs, nobody would have doubted its author- 
ship. It has the power to quicken the imagination, 
and to give the reader himself the supreme pleasure 
which attends the acts of creation.”—New York 
World. 


JamEs R. Oscoop & Co., Boston. 





BARKER BROTHERS & CoO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


a8 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadeighia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, 
allow Interest on Deposits, and trans- 


act a general Banking and Brokerage |:° 
Business, 
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AMERICAN WATCH, 
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VALUABLE MICROSCOPE FOR SALE 


A Zentmayer, Army-Hospital, Monocular stand 
having 3 eye-pieces, and 5 objectives, to wit: 1-5 inch 
Tolles (superior), 1% inch, 8-10 inch and 4-10 inch 
Zentmayer, 1-15 inch Nachet. Along with the above 
are the following ies, p a mega ad 
da, eye-piece and stage Micrometres, ariscope, sel 
nite selenite stage, achromatic oblique prism, bulls. 
eye condenser, sub-stage rin; ogee finder, siphon 
slide, blue glass, 98 mens. 
instr ument is 18 inches high and is a ew ina tees. 
some —aoneuae cane, 5 = mo Hh oes 7 and 
s tis aud well provi- 
ded to accomplish am scieatibe. work to which a mi- 
croscope can be ap For further information ap- 

at 
924 S. THIRD STREET. 








Philadelphia. 





JOHN PARKTR JR.& Co. 


20 Sout Eicutn Sr., 
Above Chestnut, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LADIES’ 


FINE CUSTOM SHOES 


Ready-made 








snd made to measure. 


SPECIAL AGENTS FOR—= 


EDWIN C. BURT’S FINE SHOES. 





Wm. F. Murphy’s Sons, 


STATIONERS, BLANK-BOOK 
MAKERS, PRINTERS, 


509 Chestnut Street, Phila. 





To Advertisers: 





Jupicious ADVERTISING Pays. 


THE UNDERSIGNED RESPECTFULLY 
OFFERS HIS SERVICES ASA 


GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT. 


Business men will save TIME and MONEY by en- 
trusting their advertising to a reliable and experienced 


agent. Address, 
H. W. CROTZER, 
P.O Box 3445. PHILADELPHIA. 





HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 


THOMAS CHASE, LL.D.(Harv.), President. 


Under care of members of the Society of Friends, but 
nto others. Classical and Scientific Courses. 
No Preparatory Department. Location in the country, 
nine miles west of Philadelphia, on the Penna. R. R., 
unusually healthful, and remarkably free from un- 
desirable associations. Buildings situated in a beautiful 
park of sixty acres. Both boarding and day students 
received. Students have practical work in an Astro- 
nomical Observatory, the largest near Philadelphia, 
and ina well-appointed Chemical Laboratory Care- 
fully selected Library of 14,000 vols., to whose shelves 
students have free access. Limited numbers bri ng each 
student under direct personal infiuence of professors. 
Next Half-Year begins 2d month, (Feb.) rst, 1883. For 
circulars, etc. apply to Pror. A. C. TH( )MAS, A.M., 
Prefect, 'Haverrorp Cotiece Post Orrice, Penna. 











2] & 23 South Sixth St.,& S. E. Cor. of Dela- 
ware Avenue & Arch Street, Phila 


FOUNDED 17834. 
a ofthe best for the Farm, Garden or Country- 


1500 acres under cultivation, growing 
| pn Garden Seeds. Landreth’s Rurai Soto 
ter and Almanac for 1882, with aren of seeds 

directions for culture, in English and German, 
to all applicants. 
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A Music:l ,] A Marvellous 
sumo STQDDART'S CONCORDETT Esai 
SIMPLE IN HIGH IN MER/7. 
¢ 
CONSTRé CT/0N. 
LOW IN PRICE. 
WONDERFUL 
UNIQUE IN 
IN EFFECTS. 
DESIGN. 


Price, $7 00. —In Blac 


IN POWER SURPRISING. 


THE IDEAL HOME INSTRUMENT! 


can be used in the Lodge Room in place of an Organ, 
with Sacred Music. 


vals, 


You can dance to its Music. 





IN SWEETNESS ASTONISHING. 


Its Songs harmonize perfectly with the Human Voice. 
Tt can be used in the Sunday School 
Its tones can be changed from full power to the faintest echo. 


A CHILD CAN PLAY IT. 
J. M. STODDART & CO., 1018 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


CATALOGUE OF 


STODDART’S CONCORDETTE MUSIC. 


_The following is a partial list of mus‘c for the Concordette. which represents compositions of the best 
American and European authors. New tunes are daily added amd Revised Catalogues issued at stated inter- 


which can be had on application. 


Price of music, only 4cts. per foot. 


It 


In ordering music for the Concordette, order by the numbers, as it is needless to write the name of 
each piece desired, 
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38. Sweet tiour of Prayer, ..... Bradbury $ |\651. Cornflower,....... . . Coote 6% 
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POPULAR. oon eee Strauss. 6% 
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ee OS Se eee Dunn 4 | 05. Wine, Women and Song, Strauss. 6 
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210 My Bonnie Sweet Lassie, . . . Westendorf. 4% | Sst. ea ee ARs ra. : 
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ars. When You and I were Young,. Butterfield. $4 POLEAS. 
216 Hail, Columbia me Fg koala gare . + 5%| 70x. Jenny Lind... ....... Wallerstein. 5 
217. Star-Spangled Banner, ....... May. 6 (yee: Kiak Piggle, 6 ss ks D Albert. 5 
018. Nancy Lee,............ Adams 6% | 723. La Cracovienne,. ... . ° ec crog 
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235. Gwine Back to Dixie, SMBS gs an nite 04 | GALOPS 
226. ihe ippoorwill’s Song,. .. . emwure Son 1a, Oe, |). sb 6b wie otctele i ) 
827. Pat Malloy,..........6.. Bryant © | 802. aps + kiwe skad — es 
228, = — LS. 4k o.0 oo Fe Miller 6 | 803, Climax, . . . White, 6% 
S09. MAGNO BUCLOY, ..» » 22 co oe Milton. | OE nS aS cae PE ilse. 
4 Kinloch of Kinioch, rat 55 ty, | Sog. Sturm March, . 2... sees ilse. 
a3t. Overthe Garden Wall, ....... Fox. 5% | 
232. Sweet Bell Mahone, . McNaughton é . ’ ne oom SS. 
233. Campbells WOOKOUINS, . + oj0 ss > 6 > 4)4 Foe dg ee a. 
#34. Wait till the Ciouds Roll by,. . . . Fulmer 6\4 | 752. Speed the Plough,....... 6:48 ove ot 
235. Vive le Canadienne,........ aval, 4% | 753- Durang’s Hornpipe,...........-. 4 
237. bers 2 —_ ot Edinboro’ Town, .... 3% | 754 pools ee. OE ST one 6 
237. Tom Bowling, .......... Dibden. 755- Girl | Left Behind Me,........... 
238. Keep in de Middle of de Road. | | Haycs. oF 2 ; ‘ 
239. ate + ~~ bay a ga the Sea, Collins. 6%| CHANSON ENFANTINES, FRANCAISE, 
240. nek hoy! me, 3 a 3% | irai-} 
mo . soo. Ah! Vous Dirai-je Maman, ...... ge 
a41. We'll Bid our Friends Good-Bye, ..... gor, aa Font D’ Avignon, TN ye © whe . 5% 
OPERATIC. 502. a Dagobert; . 2. ee owsee 
503. J’aidu Bon Tabac, ....... "2 ee ‘4 
4er. Lucretia Borgia (Drinking Song.) Donizetti. 5 | 5°4- I'rempe Ton Pain, PO Fg Rel, 7 see 
402. Evangeline, (UO Gabriel, my best Beloved !) soy enero yc —: eee YH 
Rice. 6 . Savez-vous Pianterles Choux,....... 
403. Grand Duchess, (Drinking Song,) Offenbach, 7 | 507. a Bonne Aventure,. . . . st xy 
404. Martha, (Lost, Proscribed,) . . . : Flotow, 5 | 508. Ah! Mon Beau Chateau, .........3 
495. Pinafore, (Kell Trio.) ...... Sullivan, 6% 
4°6. Aida, (Triumphal March,)..... Verdi. 7 FOREIGN. 
407. Trovatore, (Miserere,) ....... Verdi. 4% \ 450. Partant PourlaSyrie, ...... Hortense. 5 


Instruments or Music sent on receipt of price by addressing 
J. M. STODDART & CO., 1018 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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OrFice, 1018 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Address by mail, 


P. O. Box 1690, 





“THE AMERICAN COMPANY, LIMITED, PROPRIETORS. 


Pror. R. E. THompson, Editor, 


Howarp M. Jenkins, Treasurer and Managing Editor 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 





From Tue ConGREGATIONALIST, Boston: 

** We consider it a public service to call attention 
to the general excellence of the Philadelphia Amert- 
cAN, which in its short career has taken the front rank 
in literature and politics, It is conducted with great 
vigor and candor, and is thoroughly wide awake It 
is about to print a series of articles on certain American 
authors, giving such details as are suitable,” 


From the Woodstown, N. J., Recister : 


‘Tus AMERICAN, a weekly critical review stand- 
ing in the first rank of newspapers, gives us intelligent 
comment on politics and news of the week, editorials 
on all live topics; essays, also, from the best writers, 
careful and scholarly book reviews; and now a valu- 
able and original department appears under the head 
of Science, edited by Prof. Heilprin. Accompanying 
the editor’s weekly notes is a carefully prepared report 
of proceedings of the Philadelphia Academy of Natur- 
al sng The Professor’s department alone—the 
like of which has never before been attempted by any 
Philadelphia journal—is worth the fuli subscription 
price of lug AMERICAN.” 


From the Curist1An STANDARD, Cincinnati : 

“Is admirably edited, and is especially valuable 
as throwing its weight in the scale of enlightened faith 
against prevailing unbelief. To all who desire to be 
fairly posted on the world’s great movements and the 
leading questions of the day, it is as able and trust- 
worthy a journal as we know of.”’ 


From the Cotcece Journat, Willamette University, 
Salem, Oregon: 
“‘ Among our most valuable exchanges is Tue 
American.” * * * * 


From the Farmers’ Frienp, Mechanicsburg, Pa. : 
“The following timely article from the Philade!- 

phia AmERIcaN, one of the ablest and most indepen- 

dent papers in the United States, we commend [etc.]’’ 


From the Dairy Times, Chattanooga, Tennessee : 
“THe AmgRICAN, the t Republican weekly 
of Philadelphia. * * * ‘The best written and most 
— and judicial Repub.ican paper in the 
nion.”’ 


From the Catuotic STANDARD, Philadelphia : 

“ Both Stroppart’s Revirw and THe AMERICAN 
have been so singularly free from the bigotry and nar- 
row mindedness that usually characterizes our more 
pretentious journalism, that we take pleasure [etc.]”” 


From Tue Press, Philadelphia: 


‘It is an able and interesting journal of the high- 
est literary character.” 


From the NortH Amurican, (daily,) Philadelphia : 
‘‘ The journal, true to its name, is the advocate of 
sound American principles.”’ 


From the Mercer Repustican, Penna, : 

‘“*Tue AMERICAN is a large sixteen page journal, 
broad columns, and very ably edited. It is fuil of good 
reading matter, conaining ail the current, political and 
literary news of the day, both pf this country and 
Europe.” 

From the Weex.y Timers, Coatesville, Pa. : 

“We find it a model of its kind. It is thoroughy 
American in its tone, and in poli ics it is independent, 
urging the claims of men whom it considers deserving 
the confidence of the people.” 


From the Repustican, Chester, Pa. : 

“Tue AMERICAN is gradually and steadily in- 
creasing its strength as a representative of the best lit- 
erary life of the period.”” 

From the Knox Stupgnt, Galesburg, Ill. : 

‘THE AMERICAN is the best paper of its 
kind. for students. It gives impartial opinions about 
current events; contains the t reviews of new 
books; the literary and art notes are always fre-h.”” 





From the Epucat1onat Review, Fulton, Mo, : 

‘Tur AMERICAN is a weekly journal of the high- 
est type. It gives to its readers each week, all that is 
interesting in Politics, Literature, Art, Science and 
Finance, Its editorials are marked by candor, breadth 
of view, and a clear insight into the workings of our 
national machinery.”’ 


From the Nasuvi_ie Banner, Tennessee: 


“We have taken occasion heretofore to commend 
Tue AMERICAN as a conservative and very entertaining 
journal, and now h that « tion,”” 





From the Pua@nrxvi__e MessenGer, Penna. : 

“‘ Although England has many pa published 
upon the same plane of excellence that THE AMERICAN 
aims for, while America has but few, it is no mean 
commendation for Philadelphia and her surroundings 
to be able to say that so wholesome a venture is receiy- 
ing the libeiai support necessary, and that it so richly 
deserves.”” 





OPINIONS OF READERS ('F THE AMERICAN, 
From Epwarp Atkinson, President First National 
ank, Newtown, Pa: 
“* © * THe AmerICAN should be read by 
every member of Congress.”” 


From Dr. W.H. Rurrner, Lexington, Va., ex-Super- 
intendent of Virginia Public Schools : 
“* Allow m¢ to express my approval of the cour- 
teous, enlightened and patriotic manner in which Tux 
AMERICAN is conducted.” 


From Rev. Brooxe Herrorp, Chicago: 

“1 have been interested in THz American, and 
it seems to me to try to be fair and just—a mighty great 
thing here.”’ 


From a SuBscRIBER, . Waebiegen County, New 
ork: 


‘“‘Tue AMERICAN merits the highest praise and 
the heartiest support. It easily leads the newspaper 
press of the country, and I hope it will be amply sus- 
tained. Each number has been worthy of the com- 
mendation of good citizens everywhere.’ 


From Hon. T. B. Stockwett, Providence, R. I.' 
Commissioner of Pubiic Schools, 

“ From the vey | ! review I have been able to give 
to Tue American, I have formed a very high opinion 
of its ers: and | have commended it to several of 
my friends for examin. tion.” 


From a Puysician, Chicago, a Subscriber: 
‘I write to commend your exce lent periodical. 
Its tone is so calm and judicial, and is pervaded by so 
ood a spirit, and such candor as greatly to please me. 
wish to be considered a cubeurliee as lung as it is so 
well conducted.’’ 


From R. Wootworth, Librarian Court of Appeals, 
Syracuse, N. Y,: 
“‘T have been great'y interested in its perusal. I 
consider it, all in ali, the t and most instructive, 
prudent and fearless political paper published.”” 
From a Journauist, Leavenworth, Kansas : 


“Your columns | read each week, and in my judg- 
ment they contain as fair and candid comment on cur- 
rent events as is possible.”’ 


From Tue Lamnamnen oe. DartmoutH Correcsr, 


“This Library has been a subscriber to Tue 
AMERICAN for near'y a year, and it is now and has 
been, ever since it was added to our list, one of the 
favorite papers among our students,”’ 


From Paut H, Hayne, Augusta, Georgia: 


** Your political articles, even in the midst of a dis- 
puted and acrimonious election, arg temperate, philo- 
sophical and liberal.”” 


From Henry C, Lega, Philadelphia, 


“1 like Tue American; I believe it has a geod 
field for work before it.”” 





THE AMERICAN has 16 pages, handsomely printed on toned paper. 


Subscription, 


$3.00 per annum ; $1.50 per six months. Specimen copies sent. 
All communications should be addressed to 


THE AMERICAN, 


OFFICE: 1018 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Post OFFICE Box 1690, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





NOW READY 
THE QUEER. THE QUAINT. 
THE QUIZZICAL. 


By Franx H. Staurrer. 8vo, cloth, pp. 366 (with 
complete index), $2.50. 


A book centaining hundreds of curious and out-of-the- 
way subjects brought together after much research and 
here placed in an interesting and agreeable form. 

at, Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price 

ROBERT A. TRIPPLE, Publisher, 


1117 Chestnut Street, Fhiladelphia. 





BABCOCK & WILCOX WATER-TUBE 
STEAM-BOILERS 


Adapted for all purposes. Safe from Explosions 


Centennial Exposition Medal awarded this Boiler 
for highest economy and efficiency on test. 


Illustrated circulars and other desired informatioa 
promptly furnished. 


BABCOCK & WILCOX CO,., 


8O Courtlandt St., New York 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 

HE first topic in any review of this. week must be a glance at the 
year. It has not been a remarkable year in any sense, except in 
the history of Astronomy, through the transit of Venus. It will be re- 
membered in history chiefly for the death of Emerson, Darwin, Au- 
ERBACH, GARIBALDI, THURLOW WEED, Dr. Pusey, Archbishop Tair, 
and others of less note. It has witnessed no decisive wars, that in 
Egypt having made no new departure in the world’s history, and that 
in South Africa having terminated ingloriously. It has seen no great 
calamities, nor are its records defiled by extraordinary or exceptional 
crime. The economic disturbances of the year—the panic in Paris, 
the great strikes in America, and the land troubles in Ireland—consti- 
tute its darkest records. In the main, it has been a year of beneficent 
progress, marked by a growing disposition to demand and expect right- 

eousness between nation and nation, as between man and man. 





Concress failed to adjourn over Christmas week, the Senate refusing 
to concur in the House’s resolution for a holiday. But there does not 
seem to have been any great gain through the refusal to take a vacation. 
The attendance in both bodies was much diminished, both before they 
adjourned and when they met on Wednesday, and the disposition to 
work was not very visible. 

In the Senate, the Democratic opposition to the PENDLETON Bill 
became stronger and better organized, when the Republicans showed a 
disposition to take it up; and there was an intention apparent to talk 
it to death by wearisome and irrelevant speeches. But when the meas- 
ure came to a vote finally on Wednesday, only five votes were recorded 
in the negative, seven others who would have voted No, having paired 
with friends of the bill. It was very easy to show that the measure is 
in sharp contrast to recent Republican action ; but that proves nothing. 
Republicans always have assumed the liberty of learning by experience 
and of acquiescing in the verdictsof public opinion. They are not the 
people who neither learn nor forget. 

More pertinent was the objection that all places being now filled 
with Republican incumbents, and the bill providing for promogion from 
the lower places to the higher in the Civil Service, the Democrats, even 
if they win the elections of 1884, will secure nothing but the places at 
the head of the departments and bureaus, and the privilege of competing 
for the lowest places. To politicians who have been steeped all their 
lives in the opinion that the Civil Service is a means of rewarding 
political supporters, this must seem an unjust arrangement. They would 
think it fairer to start the new system after making a division of the 
places already filled by appointment, or by throwing open at once to a 
general competition all the places in the service which hereafter are to 
be filled either by competition or by promotion. And, while the Re- 
formers will regard these proposals as not to be entertained, we think 
that the average American will incline to the belief that the introduction 
of the new system should be accompanied by a fairer divide between 
the parties. As matters stand, it does look a little like giving the Re- 
publicans an entail of the offices, just at the moment when the Demo- 
crats might profit by the retention of the old system. 

Of course, we agree heartily with the Reformers in holding that con- 
sideration of party advantage should not enter into the discussion and 
decision of this question, and that it would be especially unfortunate to 
give a public sanction to such reasons in the very measure which is to 
declare them no longer applicable to the public service. Nevertheless, 
we must take human nature as it is, and we believe that this is a diffi- 
culty in the way of the new plan, though not an insuperable one. 





A MUCH more serious objection to it, in some quarters, is one which 
finds little or no expression in the debate. It is that education is very 





unequally distributed throughout the country, and, therefore, that to 
throw all appointments open to a general competition would be to give 
some sections a much larger share of the offices than falls to the rest. 
New England, possibly, would get more than the combined South and 
West. To the Reformer this objection will seem as irrelevant as the 
other. He has set his mind simply on securing a Civil Service emanci- 
pated from partisan influences, and based upon intellectual capacity, so 
far as thiscan be tested by competitive examinations. He does not see 
why the country should care whether a whole bureau of the Treasury is 
filled with Connecticut men, or whether Indiana and Texas get a share. 
And here we sympathize with him even more strongly than before. We 
should like to see all sectional and local considerations ignored in filling 
places in the general Government, and places given to men simply as 
Americans and as the mest competent for the place. We saw no reason, 
for instance, for not giving New York two places in Mr. GARFIELD’s 
Cabinet, if that State had another man as exceptionally fit as Mr. James 
was for the Post Office. And we see no reason for refusing to Kansas 
or Nebraska the right to send a citizen of Massachusetts or Vermont to 
the House or to the Senate, if their people should happen to think him 
better fitted than any man of their own. But, so long as this prejudice 
about section and locality exists, we must take account of it, and 
especially since it receives a very distinct sanction from the national 
Constitution. After all, we are not a compact little group of islands, 
like the United Kingdom, with everything centred in one huge London. 
And, while it is a matter of rejoicing that loyalty to the national au- 
thority is now a dominant sentiment in every corner of the land except 
Utah, we must not ignore the existence of feelings which are a survival 
of that semi-colonial period of our history, which came to an end only 
twenty years ago. Even in the United Kingdom the difficulty is felt. 
The English competitors for places complain that they are crowded out 
by long-headed Scotchmen and quick-witted Irishmen, and while no 
proposal for a localization of competition has been made in Parliament, 
it has been suggested and discussed outside of that body. In the case 
of India, the places in the Civil Service are secured to British and Irish 
competitors, to the exclusion of educated Hindoos, by the simple device 
of holding the examinations in London. 

The amendment to the PENDLETON Bill, adopted in the Senate with- 
out opposition, we regard asa disagreeable but unavoidable necessity. 
It makes an assignment of the clerkships among the various States in 
proportion to population, and throws open the allotment of each State 
to the competition of all the people of that State. The amendment 
will be distasteful to Mr. Eaton and the other especial promoters of the 
Reform. This we regret, for we should like their experiment to be 
made, if at all, in a shape to which they can themselves take no excep- 
tion. But, after all, the bill, even as amended, will accomplish the 
results they have chiefly in view. It will put an end to partisan ap- 
pointments, and will secure the places to the successful men within a 
more limited range of competition. 





THe Committee of Ways and Means continue their labors on the 
Report of the Tariff Commission, but after a fashion which is sure to 
secure a prolonged debate in both House and Senate, and perhaps to 
defeat the measure itself. Their changes in the matter of the duties on 
metals and metallic products seem of the most doubtful expediency. 
Why, for instance, do we need a duty of more than go per cent. on 
lead ore? And what is the use of having had a Commission study the 
subject if their report needs to be touched, not here and there, but 
through a long series of articles, and always in the character of in- 
creased duties? These changes are not demanded by the representa- 
tives of these industries. Their attitude toward the matter is well 
represented by the discussions in the conference of Western iron-men 
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at Pittsburg. Some of these manufacturers made complaint of the re- 
commendations of the Report, but the general feeling was in favor of 
its adoption just as it stands, for the reason, among others, that it would 
put a stop to the agitation for the reduction of duties. We fear that 
these additions of duty will defeat this hope. 

On one point, over which Mr. J. S. Moors is agitated, the Committee 
are right in imposing higher duties. We mean the duties on iron and 
steel articles ‘‘ not otherwise provided for.’’ For-years past, articles of 
this description having borne low duties, every kind of ingenuity has 
been exercised to transfer this or that article to this denomination. 


Every change in the manufacture or use of iron has given fresh oppor- | 


tunities for this kind of evasion, which will continue until the duties on 
unclassified articles is put higher, not lower, than on those which are 
classified. 

On the sugar duties, the recommendations of both Commission and 
Committee seem to us unsatisfactory. The present duties were fixed 
during Mr. Bristow’s Secretaryship of the Treasury, and upen his re- 
commendation, as a revenue measure simply. He feared a deficit, and 
asked an increased duty on sugar, just as he might have asked a duty on 
tea or coffee or spices. The Commission did not propose to lower the 
duties to the level at which Mr. Bristow found them; and the Com- 
mittee proposes to fix them at a higher rate than that suggested by the 
Commission, still retaining the farcical classification of the Dutch 
standard, which has broken down utterly since cheap ways of coloring 
high-grade sugars were devised. As Protectionists, we protest against 
these duties on an article which we must import, and which every 
American household must use. Sugar should be put upon the free list. 





THE proposal to remove all the burdens imposed by national and 
State laws upon American shipping, meets with general approval, the 
Evening Post being the only exception known to us. It proposes to 
postpone this legislation to the opening of our registration to foreign 
built vessels. It says it will be time enough for this new legislation 
when Americans are free to buy ships wherever they can get them at 
the lowest price. This is the candor, not of all Free Traders, but of 
some. The New York Zimes admits that Americans can buy and own 
as many vessels of foreign build as they please, and that nothing but 
registration is refused them. The Pést¢ knows this equally well, but we 
do not remember ever to have seen it admitted in the frequent discussion 
of the subject in its columns. 

Some time back, the Post lectured the Protectionists for their obscu 
rantism, taking for its text the break-down of a lecture-course in a 
manufacturing town, because the committee had invited somebody to 
advocate Free Trade, without asking anyone to speak for Protection. 
To this it opposed the generous conduct of the Revenue Reform Club 
of Brooklyn, which sandwiched two Protectionists among its dozen of 
Free Trade lecturers last winter. The Post forgets that it reported all 
the Free Trade lectures delivered before the Club, but avoided all men- 
tion of those by the two Protectionists. And, more recently, it pub- 
lished the charges brought by an anonymous‘letter-writer in the Boston 
Herald against the New England manufacturers of knit-goods, but made 
no reference to the conclusive refutations of these charges, which were 
furnished by the Advertiser and the Journa/. All this is nothing new 
for the Post. It pursued the same policy of suppression and misrepre- 
sentation under previous editors. It was months before Mr. GREELEY’S 
repeated challenges induced it to print the table of comparative prices 
of dry-goods in 1859 and 1869, furnished by A. T. Stewart to Mr. 
Davip A. WELLs. 





Tue President has made a bad blunder in nominating Mr. OLMsTEAD 
for the position of Commissioner of the District of Columbia, and one 
which he should retrieve without loss of time. A glance at Mr. 
OLMSTEAD’s antecedents shows that he has been implicated with the 
famous Mr. KILBURN in worse than doubtful operations in real estate, 
and that he was the first to offer himself as Mr. Brapy’s surety, when 
the ex-Assistant Secretary of the Post-Office Department was arrested 
for his share in the Star-Route iniquities. None of this, we may be 
sure, was known to the President when he was nominated ; but Mr. 
ArTuur may be thankful for the vigilant scrutiny now extended to such 
nominations, as it has prevented his Administration being implicated 





with such a character. The truth is, that our system of partisan mar- 
agement has led to the saturation of Washington with bad influences ; 
and it is safer to take a man from any corner of the country than give 
an appointment to a resident of the capital. 





Tue Democratic nomination for the Presidency already is an object 
of desire to rising statesmen ; and it is felt that either Indiana or New 
York has the best claim to it. In New York, Mr. CLEVELAND has his 
record to make; and should he prove a good Governor, he will be a 
very formidable competitor for the nomination. As Mr. TILDEN is at 
last conceded to be out of the race, there is no other New Yorker who 
can be named. 

In Indiana, Senator MACDONALD is generally regarded as the coming 
man ; but he has by no meansa monopoly. Mr. Voorness still thinks 
that political, like other, lightning should show. a preference for the 
tallest trees; and Mr. HENDRICKS declines to be a party to any arrange- 
ment which contemplates his acceptance of a secondary position, such 
as the Governorship of the State. Unless the Democrats do better in 
Congress than they have during the past month, all such discussions are 
idle. The voters who care for reform, and who hold the balance of 
power, have been given reason already to believe that they have nothing 
to hope, and much to fear, from the elevation of the Democratic party to 
power. 

In Ohio, besides the election of a successor to Mr. UppEGrRarFrF, there 
is a discussion as to the next Senatorship, for which Mr. PayvNE—a 
Democratic friend of Mr. GARFIELD’s—is put forward by his friends. 
As Ohio has a Republican Legislature, and it is by no means certain 
that the State will not elect another, this discussion seems to us a little 
too anticipatory. 





SENATOR Brown, of Georgia, in the heat of a political campaign, 
promised fifty thousand dollars to the State University. When the 
tender was made formally, it was found to be accompanied by such con- 
ditions that an act of the Legislature was needed to enable the Uni- 
versity to accept it. For one thing, the scholarships created were to 
be filled by Mr. Brown while he lived, and by his sons if they survived 
him. Each beneficiary was to give his note to repay the amount ad- 
vanced him with interest, within a specified number of years. And the 
principal was to be invested in State bonds bearing seven per cent. 
interest, and left in the custody of the State. The Legislature of the 
State very properly refused to accept a gift so limited. Apart from the 
aristocratic limitations, which gave most offence, the plan of repayment 
is very objectionable. ‘‘ Note scholarships ’’ have been tried in a great 
many of our institutions. The notes given cannot create any legal 
obligation, as the signers are invariably under age. It seldom happens 
that those who graduate on this footing have both the means and the 
inclination to discharge this debt of honor, even when the principal only 
is asked. The institution finds that it has accomplished nothing by 
the arrangement, except to give young men a lesson in the light use of 
their word. But Mr. Brown thinks he is above the lessons of experi- 
ence, and has offered his fifty thousand dollars on the same conditions 
to the University of South Carolina. 

In decided contrast is Mr. Gzorce Bancrort’s gift to the city of 
Worcester, his native place. Asa memorial of his deceased parents— 
his father was pastor of a Worcester parish—he endows a scholarship, 
to be open to the boys of the city’s schools in such a manner as the au- 
thorities may prescribe. Although a graduate of Harvard, Mr. Ban- 
CROFT puts no restriction on the choice of the holder of the scholarship. 
He may attend whichever college he pleases. This we regard as emi- 
nently sensible, and we hope that Mr. BancrortT will find many imi- 
tators. One such scholarship will do more for the cause of education 
than many a richly endowed but useless professorship tacked on to a 
college which needs money for its general use, not endowments for 
special and novel purposes. 





THE new industrial census of Philadelphia, taken by Mr. Lorin 
BiopcET, with the help of our city’s police force, is on the eve of comple- 
tion ; and it is claimed that it will show that that taken two years ago 
fell far below the actual figures of our industrial growth. We regret 
that there should be no simple and direct way of composing the dispute 
between the census authorities and those who think we were unfairly 
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treated. We hope that Mr. BLopcert will give to the public the names 
of the establishments excluded from the census report, and that Congress 
will order an additional investigation, to verify these names and the re- 
turns which accompany them. ‘This much we think due to our city ; 
but we decidedly dissent from the language used by a few of our news- 
papers with reference to General WALKER, and in that dissent we are 
sustained by the great body of the city’s newspapers. We think Gen- 
eral WALKER capable, ef course, of errors of judgment, but quite inca- 
pable of anything unworthy of his public position and his standing as 
a gentleman and a statist. 

Mr. WALKER has replied to a portion only of the charges brought 
against the recent census of our industries, and to our thinking not the 
most important portion. He discusses the average annual product of a 
workingman in different cities, to meet the attempt to prove an internal 
contradiction in the census returns for Philadelphia. His answer 
seems quite satisfactory on this single point. But we have not seen 
from either Mr. WALKER or his successor in charge of the census, any 
notice of the specific charge that the census of our industries was 
stopped in November, while that of New York was continued into the 
following year, some results being reported and accepted as late as July 
of 1881. And we must add that, having consulted, recently, experts in 
several branches of manufacture,—none of them being Philadelphians,— 
we were surprised to find that not one of them regarded the census 
returns as having any claim to thoroughness and accuracy. 





THE Zimes of this city, in urging upon Councils the necessity of ap- 
pointing a superintendent of our city’s schools, speaks of the ward 
boards of school directors as a satisfactory feature of our present system, 
and one which should be left as it is. We think this statement has 
been made by a gentleman who has not looked very closely into the 
facts. The ward boards of directors, as at present constituted, are 
simply the first step in political promotion. They are filled with suck- 
ing politicians of all ages, who look forward to seats in Council, or to 
more remunerative offices. And they are managed with strict reference 
to a partisan use of vacancies in the schools. So long as they remain in 
possession of their present powers and influence, the appointment of a 
superintendent would be useful only as tending to prove the necessity for 
abolishing them. 





So far as we are able to judge, there is no difference of opinion 
amongst Southern educators as to the imperative need of aid for their 
schools from the national government. What Dr. Rurrner, of Vir- 
ginia, elsewhere says on the subject is strictly to the point, and is en- 
dorsed emphatically by Mr. NEWELL, of Maryland, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in that State. These are but samptes of many 
voices. The universal testimony, in all parts of the South, is that the 
burden of illiteracy thrown upon society there is too great to be effect- 
ively dealt with by the States. They would be heavily weighted if they 
had only to support the weight of white illiteracy, for this, as shown by 
the returns, is everywhere serious, and, in some States, alarmingly large, 
but when the colored people are also to be considered, the problem im- 
mediately grows beyond control. Compared with the Northern States— 
even the average ; not such as Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota and others, fa- 
vored by abundant grants of public lands for schoal purposes—the 
States of the South present their case with conditions unfavorably re- 
versed in both its great particulars. They have a greater ratio of illit- 
erates to deal with, and they have a smaller taxable wealth with which to 
provide means of education. If they had as much revenue available for 
schools, or if they had as general a degree of education, they would 
still suffer in one particular ; but, as it is, they suffer in both. They 
have a greater burden, and less strength. 





Tue year ends gloomily in Ireland. The new Coercion Bill has 
produced a state of public feeling very like that which existed under 
Mr. Forster. Popular leaders are to be arrested and imprisoned, 
though not now without trial, for violations of statutes passed in the 
reign of CuaRLEs I., under the rule of WENTWORTH,—a part of that 
system of ‘‘Thorough’’ by which he and his master plunged three 
kingdoms in a bloody civil war. Mr. Biccar, Mr. Davirr and Mr. 
O’Brikn are not charged with inciting the people to crime or to revolt. 








Their offence is their bringing the administration of justice into con- 
tempt by too free speech about Lord Spencer and Judge Lawson. 
They have not exceeded the license taken in England by Lord CuuRcH- 
HILL in his denunciations of Mr. GLapsTong, or by the late Mr. 
KENEALEY in denouncing Judge CoLeripce. No Parliament of this 
century could be induced to pass a law which would prohibit the liberty 
they have taken; the Coercion Act, with all its ultra-paternal and 
meddlesome severities, does not do so. But they are to be punished 
none the less, if this conciliatory Government can compass it. We do 
not justify the three gentlemen who are accused. They use language 
which only befits men who have taken the sword in hand and mean to 
stake their lives on the result. Yet not one of them is a nationalist in 
the sense of readiness to fight for a forcible dissolution of the Union. 
People who expect to accomplish their ends by peaceful agitation, should 
keep their speech within the bounds of peaceful discussion. 





Tue English newspapers show a remarkable awakening of interest 
in the Tariff discussion in this country. Apparently, it had quite e¢s- 
caped their attention, until they found some mention of the Commission 
and its proposed reduction of duties in the bogus account of the Presi- 
dent’s Message which was telegraphed them before the meeting of Con- 
gress. They get American newspapers now and then, but they do not 
seem to take the trouble to read any but those which represent Free 
Trade, and which have been assuring them that the Commission was 
merely a device to prevent Tariff revision. 

The report of reductions in our duties gives them great satisfaction, 
chiefly because they attribute these to some popular clamor against the 
Protective policy, which may lead on to Free Trade. As a matter of 
fact, the revision is effected in the interest of Protection, to remove 
abuses and anomalies which might be made a handle for such agitation. 

It is rather curious that our English friends should be so eager to 
see America adopt Free Trade. They always profess to believe that 
our present policy cripples our manufactures, by restricting exports, and 
thus prevents our becoming their most dangerous rivals. Are we to 
believe that they are going into ecstacies of joy over the prospect that 
a general reduction of prices and wages in America is about to bring us 
face-to-face with them as competitors in every market of the world ? 
Which half are we to believe—their economic doctrines, or their spon- 
taneous rejoicings ? 





FRANCE is not talking of an immediate expedition against Mada- 
gascar, and fortunately she has escaped the necessity of one to Tonquin, 
the Chinese having evacuated the disputed territory. But she is about 
to dispatch an expeditionary force to die of fever on the Congo Coast, 
and perhaps to be ready for action in Madagascar, should the oppor- 
tunity arise. 

Meanwhile, she has reached the bounds of England’s patience as 
regards the settlement of Egyptian affairs. After standing tamely to see 
the Joint Control overthrown by the insurrection, and refusing to help 
England to set it up again, she proposes to retain her full half of interest 
and influence in the reconstruction which has resulted from the war. 
England has decided, very properly, to lay the matter before Europe in 
a note addressed to the powers severally, and to go calmly forward with 
the settlement of Egyptian affairs, unless Europe unites to resist her 


policy. 


AUSTRIAN authorities have ordered an investigation into the nature 
and claims of Spiritualism, having observed that it is a frequent cause 
of mental aberrations. This is the first Government that has taken up 
the matter, and the results of the investigation may be beneficial beyond 
the bounds of the dual Empire. The subject of Spiritualism has come 
to attract a good deal of attention on the Continent of Europe during 
the past twelve years. The authority of such men as Professor ZoEcK- 
LER of Leipzig, Professors Utric1 and Ficutge of Halle, and Pro- 
fessor HorFMANN of Wiirzburg, has given an authority to its pretences, 
which it is far from enjoying in America; zealous propagandists like 
ALLAN Karpic, GoLDsTUCKER and SLADE have carried its doctrines by 
voice and pen to the great centres of population ; and the general decay 
of religious faith among the educated classes has created a vacuum 
which Spiritualism promises to fill. ‘‘ Where there are no gods, ghosts 
bear rule,’’ says NovALIs. 
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The strength of the pretensions of spiritualism lies in the general ig- 
norance of the less usual, but not less authentic, facts of human experi- 
ence. The disclosures made recently by Mr. CLEVELAND, in New York, 
as to the power of one mind to get at the contents of another without 
the utterance of word or sign, furnish am instance of this. The exploits 
of Planchette prove a similar transcendence of ordinary limits by the 
human will. Had our men of science given these things a thorough 
probing, instead of shunning the whole matter as humbug, the number 
of believers in the divinity of these mysteries would be much fewer than 
they are. 

[See News Summary, page 190.) 








LASTING MUNICIPAL REFORM. 

T has been well observed that the American people make a very poor 

distribution of their political energies. The points on which we 
have concentrated the greatest interest and anxiety are not those which 
really concern us the most, or whose neglect will damage us the most. 
For instance, the affairs of the nation take an amount of time and zeal 
which is out of all relation to their practical importance, at least in 
times of peace. Politics means to the average citizen little else than the 
issue between parties at Washington. Politics means the election of a 
President and of a Congress to our minds, and the pursuit of some defi- 
nite policy in national affairs. If we had a thoroughly centralized 
system of government like that of France, this would be natural enough. 
An omnipotent national government, with the power to interfere where- 
ver it pleased, would need our whole attention. Or if the question of 
the relation of the local governments to the central were quite unsettled, 
as was the case in America before the war, and still is the case in Switz- 
erland, the absorption of national attention by national politics would 
be intelligible, though to be regretted. But, as a matter of fact, we 
are in possession of a pretty well defined distribution of power, in 
which the national government has certain definite tasks to perform, and 
there is little room for any great difference of opinion as to the internal 
relations of the system. 

What we need is not a fresh outburst of talk about local self-govern- 
ment, but such a fair division of public attention as will secure a better 
organization and a more faithful administration of such local self-gov- 
ernment as we have. One might suppose that mere self-interest would 
be sufficient for the purpose. No governments have so much power to 
help and to hinder as local governments,—the government of city, 
county and township. They are, taken all together, probably more 
costly, a greater burden on the resources of the people, than the state 
and the national governments are. Their attention to duty or neglect 
of it, is bound up with the most serious consequences to every one of us. 
Their inattention to common sanitary precautions may desolate our fam- 
ilies with pestilence. Their defective regulations may put it into the 
power of our neighbors to surround our homes with nuisances to sense 
of sight or of smell. Upon their zeal, intelligence and good judgment 
depend the attractiveness and the character of that neighborhood which 
toucheswus every day and at every point of our lives. And their annual 
requisition for direct taxes we feel more heavily than we do the nation’s 
great drafts for hundreds of millions upon its collective population. 

The existing organization of our local governments is one of the 
most vicious that could be devised. It is constructed upon the princi- 
ple that the liberties and rights of the people are to be secured, not by 
patriotic vigilance, but by distrustful arrangements for the restraint of 
its representatives. The first point in the plan is to reduce executive 
power of every kind to a minimum by putting its acts under the veto of 
a council, and by increasing the number of elective offices. The second 
is to sunder from control of the general executive the various subordi- 
nate departments of government. The third is to diffuse responsibility 
in those departments by putting them under the control, not of a single 
head, but of a board or commission or council of some kind. The 
effect of these three mischievous blunders is to annihilate, practically, 
the principle of responsibility, to facilitate the formation of ‘rings”’ 
and conspiracies, and to give malfeasants in office impunity until the 
tide of popular indignation rises high enough to sweep everything be- 
fore it. We first construct a system calculated to suggest and promote 
abuses, and then spend years of energy in getting up a popular rage 
against the men we have been tempting. 





The cure must come from a reorganization of our city governments, 
after the general plan which has worked so well in Brooklyn. Before 
January of 1881, Brooklyn was in at least as bad a plight as is Phila- 
delphia. She had powerful ‘‘rings’’ who stole and wasted her money, 
and neglected the dutiesof government. Three foul pestilences seemed 
to have effected a permanent lodgment within her borders. Great 
areas had been paved, sewered and lighted in advance of any possible 
settlement by years. Her debt was increasing at a rate that promised 
to put her beside New York and Philadelphia. And her local com- 
plexion in politics being generally contrary to that of the Albany Legis- 
lature, there was a constant and vexatious interference in city affairs by 
commissions and other contrivances, which helped neither to economy 
nor to good government. 

At last, the people of the city induced the Legislature to let them 
try an experiment. The appointment of the heads of departments was 
placed in the hands of the Mayor, and nobody was given any veto or 
control of his selections. All the departments which had been vested 
in boards, with the exception of the Park Commission, were placed 
under single responsible chiefs. The principles of the reform are well 
expressed by Mayor Low in an address made on the eve of the recent 
election :— 


It practically says to the Mayor, “ You carry on the business affairs of Brooklyn; 
choose your own instruments and we shall hold you responsible for the work done. 
You shall be responsible for the efficiency of every department through your appointees. 
You cannot shirk it if you want to, and we shall hold you responsible, Mr. Mayor, for 
the faithfulness and the efficiency and the honesty of every workman the city em- 
ploys. . . . . Wewill give the Mayor the power to conduct the city’s business, 
and then we will weight him with the responsibility of the whole concern.” 

Brooklyn has gone through pretty much the same experience in its efforts to get 
good city government that every other large city has had. We have had non-partisan 
boards; we have had our triple-headed commissions; and now we have come down 
to single-headed departments. The old idea seemed to be that, if you only could 
divide the power, the people would run less risk. But the difficulty with every such 
scheme of that sort was that it broke down just here: There always was found power 
to do harm, but there never was found power enough to do good; and by just so much 
as you divided the power, you divided the responsibility; and you found all sorts of 
mischief done by rings, and the people could not lay their hands on the man to hold 
to account, 

Let me tell you my objections to a triple-headed appointing power. It does no 
represent the judgment of three men, in preference to the judgment of one, but it 
represents the best understanding that the three can reach. I venture to think that 
under such an arrangement, nine times out of ten, you would get the poorest judgment 
of the three, rather than the best. 


Under this new charter, the city has been governed for nearly two 
years. Its first effect was to make the office of Mayor an object of 
laudable ambition to a better class of citizens. The current system 
makes the Mayor a chief of police in most of our cities. The charter of 
Brooklyn places the government of a great city in the hands of one re- 
sponsible official. Mr. SetH Low would not have accepted the office 
of Mayor in New York or Philadelphia; but he took that of Brooklyn, 
because the office meant something. He selected the heads of depart- 
ments as the President selects his Cabinet, with a view to their trust- 
worthiness and their capacity, and under a pledge that they would send 
him their resignations as soon as he asked them. Hethen made each of 
them master in his department, leaving to them the selection of subor- 
dinates, and exacting nothing but honesty and efficiency. The re- 
sult is seen in every part of the city government. It is a partisan gov- 
ernment no longer. Competent men are employed, and no questions 
are asked as to their politics. It is thoroughly efficient. Bad jobs which 
were kept on hand for years, to furnish new opportunities for pecula- 
tion, have been finished off and done with. The growth of the debt 
has stopped, save as the State had forced outlays on the bridge. The 
affairs of the Bridge Commission have been brought into the daylight. 
The health of the city has been cared for, and the laws enforced vigor- 
ously. In fine, the ‘‘ city of churches ’’ has made such progress in the 
matter of a safe, cheap and efficient government, as makes its people 
proud to be known as citizens of Brooklyn, the revolted subjects of Mr. 
Boss McLAuGHLIN. 

It is just on the same lines that a lasting municipal reform must move 
in Philadelphia. Its outlines are— 

(1.) The reduction of elective city officers to the Mayor and one 
‘Council. ; 
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(2.) The vesting of the power to appoint and to remove heads of 
departments in the Mayor, without requiring any approval from the 
Council. 

(3-) The establishment of a single responsible head for each of the 
departments, including city charities, education, health, highways, 
parks, and all the rest ; and the complete abolition of boards of every 
sort. In the case of the school system, a superintendent for the whole 
city, an assistant superintendent in each district, should replace the 
present Board of Education and ward directors. 

(4.) The extension of the term of office for elective officials to three 
or four years, we should regard as desirable, but by no means essential to 
the reform. 





THE PENSION EXPENDITURE. 

ITH the utmost confidence, it may be declared that the genuine 
soldiers of the national armies who served in the late war do not 
desire to part with all the merit of their service for the receipt of a 
money consideration. They did not enter the army for money’s sake, 
but they did regard themselves as sacrificing something—comfort, con- 
venience, health, and possibly life—for the common welfare. Such was 
and is the estimate placed upon their service, and it is safe to assume 
that they are altogether unready and unwilling to be put in the attitude 
of, demanding so great a money compensation from the country as to 

deprive that service of all claim to public gratitude. 
This being the case, it is well for the soldiers themselves to consider 
whether any further classes of pensions should be created than those 


now existing. Provision has been already made for all who were injured 


by their service, and for those dependent uponthem. The “arrears ’’ 
bill has added to the expenditure in this direction so enormously that 
the item for pensions in the annual account of the Treasury is now over 
one hundred millions of dollars, and this sum might even be made still 
larger, if the clerical capacity of the Pension Bureau were able to more 
rapidly adjust the great mass of claims. In the meantime, plans are 
being matured for new forms of pensions; it is proposed to pay an 
annual gratuity to every surviving person who took any part in the mili- 
tary service, in the War of 1812, or the Mexican War, regardless whether 
he was in any way injured or disabled. 

To three classes of persons there is occasion for warning on account 
of these mischievous measures. One of these is the Union soldiers, of 
whom we have already spoken. It will be an unfortunate day for them 
when they permit their claims upon the gratitude of their country to be 
equalled in the general public estimation by the extent of their demands 
for money compensation. They may, in fact, never be sufficiently re- 
paid ; money could not liquidate their account, so long ‘as they stand 
upon the ground of patriotism and sacrifice ; but if they allow them- 
selves to leave this, they put themselves upon a false ground, where they 
are apparently carrying a mere banner of spoils, under the leadership of 
the claim agents. 

A second class who should take alarm, are the people generally. 
They should understand that the efforts to bleed the Treasury, renewed 
at each and every moment of the Government’s existence, may be 
plausibly hidden behind the cover of the soldiers’ service, and that they 
are never more dangerous than when so concealed. If it be reasonable 
to place upon the public rolls every man who served in the former wars, 
even for a few days, why is it not a hundred times more fit to place 
there men who rendered real service for months and years in defence of 
the Union? ‘Tne Commissioner of Pensions estimates that there is over 
a million of ‘surviving soldier population, out of which claims for 
pensions in the future may be made.’’ The question may well be asked 
where there is to be an end, if any new form of gratuity or pension is 
permitted to come into vogue. 

To the third class who need admonition, the case very urgently ad- 
dresses itself. These are the members of Congress from the Northern 
States. They find it hard to refuse to vote money for the Union soldiers. 
But they must begin to look whether they will not be digging their own 
political graves, if they enlarge the already enormous pension expendi- 
ture. They have just seen how the public regarded the river and 
harbor bill; the fact that it contained very many—probably a large 
majority—of meritorious items did not prevent, or even qualify, the 
condemnation laid upon those who were concerned in passingit. They 








urged in vain that much of it was demanded by sound commercial con- 
siderations; the people repudiated it and its authors, because they were 
convinced that the measure was tainted by a wasteful spirit, and that, as 
fraud vitiates every transaction in law, so this sort of public profligacy 
blackened an appropriation bill that, in the main, might be right and 
honest enough. ‘The same thing will occur in the pension business, if 
any further outpouring of the public money is made. The men who 
vote for such measures may find themselves embarrassed how to act at 
present, but they may be perfectly sure that if they move in the direction 
of increasing the pension expenditure they will not escape condemnation 
and defeat, hereafter. 

The pinch of this business falls especially upon the members from 
the North, because they represent the great body of national soldiers, 
and also because the Southern members, whichever way they vote, will 
not be held to any strict accountability. If they vote against further 
pensions, their own constituents are not likely to be offended, and, if 
they vote in favor of them, it may be explained at home that this—as 
in the case of payments to all of the 1812 and Mexican survivors— 
would be the entering wedge to pensions for wounded Confederates. 
They are therefore quite easy in regard to the subject ; they can hardly 
weaken their own positions by a vote either way. They might be in- 
clined, perhaps, to forward the demand for new and increased pension 
expenditures, if they did not see that every step in this direction must 
tend to prevent every sort of tax reduction and tariff revision. 

To the Union soldiers, themselves, and to the Northern members of 
Congress, the matter must therefore be left, at present. A: word to the 
wise will perhaps be enough, in so plain a case. 








MR. BRYCE ON AMERICAN POLITICS. 


HE December number of the Fortnightly Magazine contains an 
admirable article by Mr. James Bryce, M. P., author of that capi- 
tal book, ‘‘ The Holy Roman Empire,”’ and by virtue of that and other 
claims Professor of History at Oxford. Mr. Bryce has paid more than 
one visit to this country, and his last sojourn here was with Mr. Free- 
man, both lecturing to large audiences. Now that Mr. Freeman has 
just given, at great length, in a succession of magazine articles, his views of 
Americans and their institutions, Mr. Bryce in turn furnishes his opinion 
and observations on ‘‘Some Aspects of American Public Life.’’ His 
own experience of English politics, both on the hustings and in Parlia- 
ment, stands him in good stead in his comparison of the two countries, 
and, in this respect, pupil as he is and follower of Mr. Freeman in his 
school of historical studies, the elder man, with his recluse habits of 
life, stands at a disadvantage, as measured by the freer and broader 
scope, and the more mature as well as more acute view, of the younger 
and later writer. Mr. Bryce takes as his text the novel called ‘* Democ- 
racy,’’ which fell so flat upon its publication here, had so surprising a 
reception in England, and has since, by a sort of reflex action, found a 
number of readers in this country, and has been honored with a French 
translation. 

Mr. Bryce declares roundly that America is no worse than England 
in possessing political characters whose faults, and even vices, outweigh 
their merits, and that there are plenty of public men in Washington just 
as upright, fair-minded and high-minded as most of the leading poli- 
ticians in England. He urges his English readers not to be misled by 
exaggerations, or to trust to American newspapers or novels for the real 
condition of American politics, while he manfully calls on Americans to 
improve the efficiency of their administration, and to put a stop to job- 
bery of public work, and encourages those who have already set to work 
to stop the leaks in the ship of state. He points out the fact that, while 
in England the political life of the country is its main, its central, its 
highest social life, the chief occupation of the men most conspicuous by 
rank and talents, the great game for ambition and the widest field for 
patriotic and philanthropic effort, in America it is not the main orcentral 
current of its life, but a kind of side-channel encumbered by weeds and 
bushes. He shows by his own experience, during a stay of four months 
in this country, that politics are almost never the subject of discussion 
as they are in England, and that many Americans look on government 
as a matter of small interest and no moment, a view that is at least 
justified by the extraordinary elasticity of its finances and the almost 
absolute freedom of individual and corporate enterprise in every direc- 
tion. Volunteers do in this country, and more or less well, a thousand 
things that in England, and still more on the Continent, are left to 
the Government, or in which its officers interfere to so great an extent 
as to take all individual initiative out of the question. The whole 
sphere of action of politicians is more restricted as, on account of the 
sharp divisions between national, state and municipal affairs, it is less 
regarded and of smaller importance, either in the eye of the community 
or in the opinion of the officer or representative, than abroad, where 
national administration interfuses everything. 
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Mr. Bryce agrees that the effort of recent years to secure a more ac- 
tive interposition in politics by those who have held aloof from them, is 
a wise and timely thing ; but he thinks that so long as politics have a 
subordinate interest and importance, and do not seriously interfere with 
men’s business and the material interests of the country,-so long will it 
be difficult to get into the service of the Government men of as much 
ability as those that are foremost in great educational and commercial 
enterprises. Civil Service Reform is, of course, in his eyes an absolute 
condition precedent to any real improvement in American politics, but, 
so long as party organization is so complicated and intricate a piece of 
machinery, it will be next to impossible to simplify the working suffi- 
ciently to enable it to be kept going without the trained hands that find 
their only compensation in public offices. Mr. Bryce thinks the man- 
agement of the affairs of the ordinary towns and cities is not much, if at 
all, worse than that in England, while he looks upon the caucus, whether 
it be in Philadelphia or in Birmingham, as the source of unnumbered 
evils, taking from the individual, whether he be an elector or a legisla- 
tor, all discretion, and relegating the choice of officers to that irrespon- 
sible body, the party majority. He analyzes and compares, with great 
accuracy, the various methods in use here and in England, and points 
out the fact that New York, with its vast population of poor and ignor- 
ant people, mostly recent emigrants from Europe, must not be taken as a 
type of American city politics, while Philadelphia has the honor of be- 
ing largely controlled by the ‘‘ bolters,’’ moderate and patriotic men of 
both parties. 

The striking difference between the English member of Parliament, 
with his freedom from local pressure, and the American Congressman 
who votes and speaks under the party lash, in the hands of professional 
politicians, is one of the features least to the credit and advantage of 
our politics. Then, too, in England the member of Parliament gets no 
salary, has no patronage, and knows little er nothing of rotation in 
office or of opposition, even on the average of five years, for which 


most Parliaments sit, while here the frequent elections, and constant’ 


changes in both elective and appointed offices, keep up a constant fer- 
ment and unwholesome excitement. Still, Mr. Bryce finds that public 
opinion, that irresistible factor in American politics, is slowly but 
steadily setting towards reform of the Civil Service, and the very effort 
to secure it has enlisted a large number of able and thoughtful men, 
who take no part in ordinary party elections and hold no office, in dis- 
cussing matters of principle and in enlightening their fellow-citizens on 
the necessity of thorough reform. Under their influence, indifference 
to politics diminishes, and there is a steady increase in the number of able 
and earnest men who enter public life, especially as candidates for local 
offices. Every year more and better ‘‘ Independents’’ are elected, both 
on the score of their own merit and as a protest against the control ef 
rings and the power of professional politicians. Mr. Bryce finds many 
warnings for his own countrymen in the lesson of our politics, but still 
he decides that the shadows, regrettable as they are, are less conspicuous 
than the lights, of the American system, while the system itself is in- 
finitely superior to that of Europe. 





_ SOUTHERN EDUCATION. 
THE NECESSITY FOR NATIONAL AID. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 

OBSERVE with pleasure your article in THE AMERICAN of the gth 

instant, on ‘‘ Illiteracy in the South.’’ The Southern States have 
been and are making great efforts and great sacrifices for the education 
of all their people. My impression is that they pay more in proportion 
to property for this cause than do the Northern States. Might it not 
be well to look at statistics on this point? But the difference of pecu- 
niary ability is so largely against our Southern people that our best 
efforts are, as you truly say, ‘‘so insufficient as to be grotesque.’’ The 
progress made in providing the means of education has been astonish- 
ingly rapid during the last decade, and thus we have established two 
capital points: rst. That we are too poor to educate properly ; and, 
2d. That we are nevertheless extremely anxious to educate. In these 
two facts the friends of education find all needed encouragement to 
render help. 

No doubt, every fair man will admit that the enfranchisement of the 
freedmen by a governmental act of the nation imposed a tremendous 
obligation on the nation to provide means for the education of these 
people; but governments have always been hard to move by merely 
moral obligations. There must be evidence of public injury in order to 
bring them up to their duty. This evidence is abundant. There has 
been, and is now, and will continue to be, an infinite amount of mis- 
chief growing directly and palpably out of the ignorance of the South- 
ern masses. This mischief is, of course, most disastrous to local 
interests, but it affects the whole country, upon which it brings dis- 
grace, inability to buy, small production, blindness and instability of 
popular sentiment, a low tone of morality showing itself in many ways, 
and a precarious condition of all interests civil and industrial, as well 
as moral and social. 

The relief for this is in education, and that. only. 


‘}-and well provided with the appliances for education. 


Not in schools, 
simply, but in true, vitalizing teaching, that can come only from teach-. 





ers who understand their business in the large sense, and from schools 
continued most of the year, comfortably accommodated in school houses, 
Could this sort 
of education take hold of our people,—I say nothing of yours, Mr. Edi- 
tor,—we might soon realize something of the theory of our government, 
which to us now seems only a grim farce. 

Every argument that can be used in favor of popular education by 
the State may be applied to this cause, which you and other enlightened 
directors of public sentiment are now so ably advocating. I need not 
say that you have our best wishes, and also our sincere thanks. We will 
not stickle as to whether the money shall come from the sale of public 
lands, from the treasury at large, or specially from the internal revenue. 
We will be grateful for it when it comes, let it come from whence it 
may. The internal revenue system, as ‘you are aware, is unpopular, 
particularly in Virginia where our tobacco is made to pay so enormous 
a proportion of the tax. But, of course, if the money we pay thus, or 
even any considerable proportion of it, should come back for the edu- 
cation of our people, in connection with our own school systems, we 
would bear the burden much more cheerfully than we do now. In my 
efforts for national aid, I have urged the setting apart of the proceeds of 
the public lands, but I am ready to strike hands with any man, and 
every man, who is honestly working, to procure national help for us in 
our dire extremity. 

Very truly yours, 


Lexington, Va., December 13. W. H. RuFrner. 





THE SOUTHERN STATES UNABLE TO EDUCATE ALL. 

To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
HAVE long been in active sympathy with those who wish to extend 
national aid to education. I have been on several committees to 
urge this matter on Congress ; I have written and spoken frequently and 
earnestly about it; and Iam ready to speak and write and act again, 
when other duties will permit. At present my home duties monopolize 
mytime; . . . . . but I cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
thanking you for the interest you take in this great national necesstty. 
For it is no less than a necessity. If this republic is to endure, ‘ uni- 
versal emancipation’’ must receive its necessary complement, ‘‘ uns- 
versal education.’’ And, however willing they may be, the Southern 


-States are not able to educate all. 


Yours, truly, M. A. NEWELL. 
State of Maryland, Department of 


Education, December 16. 








ART. 
THE EXHIBITION OF ETCHINGS. 

HEexhibition of etchings at the Academy of Fine Arts is the largest 

which has ever been held in this country, and it would contrast 
favorably with those given abroad. That the Philadelphia Society of 
Etchers should have thought the public prepared for it speaks well for 
the increase of art culture in this city. Etching has never been 
popular. It is really, as has been said often enough, an art for artists 
only. The etcher interprets rather than imitates, and unfortunately the 
majority of men appreciate a looking-glass reflection of nature more . 
than its practical interpretation. If anything could popularize this art 
it would be an exhibition like the present one, which contains specimens 
of the very best work of European and American artists. 

Since it has opened with a reception to Mr. Francis Seymour Haden, 
his pictures are naturally the first to attract attention. An artist's prin- 
cipal aim in etching should be to record his impression rather than the 
actual details of ascene. He does not attempt to make a finished pic- 
ture; he merely sketches on copper. In Haden’s etchings there is 
never one line too many. His smallest touches are so full of meaning, 
that were any omitted or altered the character of the whole sketch 
would be changed. But from the strictest economy in workmanship he 
produces rich harmony. Lines which the uninitiated might think 
chance scratches of the needle, mark the sweep of clouds or the 
rippling of water. A great number of his etchings, including the 
‘*Agamemnon,’’ the ‘‘ Towing Path,’’ ‘‘ Whistler’s House, Old Chel- 
sea,’’ the ‘‘ Lancashire River,’’ which he considers his best, and the 
others upon which his fame rests, are exhibited. Among them are two 
which are fine illustrations of the power-and tenderness which an artist 
can express in etching landscapes. One is the ‘‘Shene Mill Pond,”’ 
which Hamerton says is, with the exception of one plate by Claude, 
‘‘the finest etching of a landscape subject that has ever been executed 
in the world.’’ To the left are a few tall trees whose delicacy seems 
greater because of the intense strength in the group to the right which, 
with their dense dark mass of foliage, are brought close down to 
the water’s edge. The water of the pond is wonderfully wet and trans- 
parent, Haden excelling in his drawing of calm or slightly rippling 
water. The picture is rich in a subtle softness, which evokes the same 
feeling for beauty the pts scene would awaken in lovers of nature. 
The second of these etchings is the ‘‘Sunset in Tipperary’’ (in dry 
point) which it is said was at one time so little prized by Haden that he 
left it for years thrown to one side. It represents a lovely spot with 
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trees and water, ‘‘where the quiet-calmed end of evening smiles,’’ and 
its deep shadows and pale lights are soft beyond anything else of the 
kind. The two Turners, the ‘‘ Interior of a Church”’ and ‘‘ Morning’”’ 
are fair samples of this artist’s style, though in them he only etched the 
lines, the mezzotint being the work of the engraver. Whistler has his 
Venetian series, in which he gives a new charm toa city which has been 
the theme of innumerable poets and etchers, thus showing that the real 
merit of an etching, as of a poem, rests not so much in the subject as in 
the impression which this has made upon the poet oretcher. In his 
‘‘Thames Warehouses,’’ his ‘‘Old Westminster Bridge,’’ his ‘‘ Black 
Lion Wharf’’ and the other London pieces he has revealed to Lon- 
doners a quaint picturesqueness in their city of which they had never 
dreamed. James Tissot’s etchings are usually reproductions of the most 
ordinary scenes in English life. Those exhibited are drawn witha 
degree of sentiment that gives them a pleasing prettiness. The face of 
the girl in his ‘‘On the Steps of the National Gallery, London,”’ is 
strikingly sweet. Four little pieces by W. S. Colman are drawn with 
freedom in a decorative style, and the positions of his figures, especially 
that of the girl in ‘‘ The Swing,’ are charmingly graceful. 

The French etchers are well represented. The most striking among 
them is Fortuny, who would always make use of any means to produce 
strong effects. His ‘‘ Arab Seated Against a Wall,’’ and his ‘‘ Dead 
Arab”’ call for long and close examination. He is a master in delinea- 
ting all expressions of the human countenance. His ‘‘ Portrait Sketch ’’ 
of Zamacois, which he etched one evening at Rajon’s house, is wonder- 
fully expressive and lifelike. There are a number of Jacque’s rural 
scenes, ‘‘ The Sheep in a Stable’’ being decidedly the masterpiece. It 
is a fine study of light and shade. A strong stream of light comes 

uring into the dark stable through two windows to the right, bring- 
ing out in bright relief against the shadowy background the heads of 
the sheep huddled together in the farthermost corner, falling on the 
shepherd who leans over the crib of hay, and lighting up the hay-cov- 
ered ground in the centre. Rousseau’s ‘‘ Forest Interior’’ is full of 
simplicity and strength. In it great depth of feeling is expressed by 
the fewest possible lines. There is only space here to mention Lalanne’s 
etchings, which are the sketchiest of the French school; Meissonier’s 
strongly marked figure pieces; Jules Lefebvre’s fine modelling of flesh 
in ‘‘ Le Réve’’ ; Appian’s exquisite landscape ; Paul Rajon’s remarka- 
bly strong and characteristic heads of Cardinal Newman and Charles 
Darwin ; and the fine pictures of Daubigny, Millet and Méryon, all of 
which would require columns to do them justice. All of these artists 
have first places in the history of their art. 

It is only within the last five or six years that we have had any 
etchers in this country, but they have already produced such good work 
that interest in their exhibited etchings is not diminished by the pres- 
ence of so many etchings of the most celebrated foreign artists. Pen- 
nell, Platt and Parrish, who have hung their pictures together in gallery 
G, are essentially lovers of the picturesque and hold the foremost rank 
among American etchers. The last named of the three has the largest 
plate in the exhibition. In it are the old houses, boats, fishing gear 
and water he loves to treat, and the lights and shades are wonderfnlly 
well managed. The only fault to be found with his etchings is that, 
though their effects are splendid, they are overworked. Compared to 
those of Haden they seem like engravings. Platt’s largest and most 
important picture is his ‘‘ Provincial Fishing Village.’’ Unfortunately 
for his reputation, he closely follows the subjects and methods of Parrish, 
by whom he is in danger of being eclipsed. Pennell has accomplished 
for Philadelphia what Whistler has done for London. He 1s peculiarly 
happy in discovering a picturesque element in old houses and river 
banks, and records it with great spirit and vigor. In one frame he 
gives two copies of his ‘‘ Pilot Town’ to show the difference between 
clean and artistic printing. The impression from the plate in which 
there has been slight retroussage has much more softness and brilliancy 
than that printed from the clean plate. The dark in the quaint sloping 
roofs of the houses to the left gains in much beauty, while the water of 
the little inlet is fairly flooded with light. The frame also contains a 
wood engraving and a process print of this picture between which a 
similar contrast is seen, the former being soft like the print with retrous- 
sage, and the latter cold in general tone. 

The effects to be had by printing are also shown in Lepic’s etchings, 
he giving several different impressions of the same plate. That print- 
ing in itself is not all-sufficient is seen in the case of Peter Moran’s 
‘* Low Tide on the Schuylkill,’’ in which the attempt is made to cover 
up some rather bad etching with artificial printing. This artist, as well 
as Thomas Moran, has contributed some excellent work. The latter’s 
‘*Montauk Point’’ is particularly noteworthy; the rocks in it are very 
natural. Church’s ‘‘ A Witch’s Daughter’’ and ‘‘A Chilly Day’’ are 
among the very prettiest of his quaint conceits. Lefevre shows much 
feeling for the picturesque. Farrer produces lovely twilight effects in 
spite of bad work. Geromeand Stephen Ferris have a large number of 
etchings, most of which are copies of paintings, and which, from over- 
work, give the effect of engravings rather than of etchings. M. Nimmo 
Moran, who draws with great vigor and masculine strength. Bellows, 
Simpson and Uhle also exhibit admirable work. There area few mono- 
types, the best of which are James Lember’s ‘‘ Head of an Old Woman”’ 








and Peter Moran’s ‘‘ Sunset,’’ which is quite Turneresque. Mr. Walker 
goes to excess in his monotypes, which consequently look like litho- 
graphs. The excellent mezzotints by Thomas Hewson, an English 
artist, make us regret their limited number. 

Visitors to the exhibition who are ignorant of the technical part of 
etching will be able to learn much from the exhibits of tools, varnish, 
etc., the printing press and the series of four plates prepared by Peter 
Moran. The first of these is plain, the second varnished for work, the 
third drawn upon, and the fourth bitten in and printed from. He has 
also sent an impression from this plate, which is called ‘‘ Pueblo, Shem- 
opade, Arizona.”’ 





LITERATURE. 
“THE SUBZECTION OF HAMLET."* 


HE character of Hamlet has a bibliography of its own. For more 
than two centuries, the great critics of England and Germany have, 
with keen and minute analysis, endeavored to discover the motives and 
to demonstrate, with logical conclusiveness, the principles of action, 
which must be supposed to have animated the greatest of the children of 
Shakespeare’s genius. As the result of their labors, they have created a 
literature, which Mr. Horace Howard Furness, alone of living men, 
has with conscientious study thoroughly mastered, and as the highest 
expression of that mastery, he has characterized as ‘‘insoluble’’ the 
‘‘mystery of Hamile?’s sanity.’’ Yet Mr. Leighton now comes forward 
with a confident attempt to solve the problem, and Mr. Crosby has in- 
troduced the essay with words of high commendation. 

We regret that we cannot concur in Mr. Crosby’s eulogium. We 
fail to see either the originality, the novelty, or the great value of Mr. 
Leighton’s hypothesis. His theory is that Ham/et, while really and 
unfeignedly insane, is not a melancholiac, who, impotent for action, 
broods over past sorrow or fancied wrong; nor a maniac, incapable of 
rational discourse, who rages in unintermitting frenzy ; nor a mono- 
maniac, sane on all subjects save one, who resolutely marches to the 
accomplishment of the purpose to which his perverted will compels 
him ; buta lunatic, with mind so disordered and faculties so unbalanced, 
that, in Mr. Leighton’s own words, which he prints with all the em- 
phasis of capital letters, Yam/et’s thoughts are ‘‘ captured by whoever 
speaks to him, or by the last exciting circumstance, to the exclusion or 
confusion of all the previous determinations of his will.’’ By the ‘‘ sub- 
jection of Hamlet,’’ we, therefore, take Mr. Leighton to mean, the sub- 
ordination of Ham/e?’s faculties to the perturbing influence of whatever 
person he chances to encounter, or whatever circumstances happen at 
the moment to surround him. Mr. Crosby, indeed, seems to enter- 
tain a somewhat vague and shadowy idea that by ‘‘ the subjection of 
Hamlet’’ is meant the subjective, in contradistinction to the objective, 
development of the character, that is, that Shakespeare, not telling us 
in narrative form what Ham/et was, nor permitting us to deduce his 
character from the influences which we may consider the events of his 
life to have had upon him, has compelled Ham/et to discover his real 
nature and character to us by his exhibition in his words and acts of his 
own apprehension of the conditions which controlled him. Yet if these 
too finely drawn distinctions have any meaning, they amount only to 
this, that Shakespeare is a true dramatic poet, in that he gives us not 
painted pictures of men, nor waxen images in the similitude of flesh and 
blood, but creatures of genius that have a real existence to all who com- 
prehend those creations in their own manifestations as well as in their 
attendant circumstances. 

We have said that we do not estimate highly the value of Mr. Leigh- 
ton’s hypothesis, even if its novelty be conceded. If Ham/et were mad, 
what matters it what ‘he peculiar variety of his insanity may have been ? 


As Polonius said of him, 
To define true madness, 
What is’t, but to be nothing else but mad ? 


In the case of an insane patient, it is essential for purposes of treat- 
ment, and in the interest of an eventual cure, that the pathological diag- 
nosis should be thorough and accurate ; but for the comprehension of a 
dramatic character, if it be proven to be that of an insane person, what 
matters it whether the particular form of insanity be monomantia or de- 
mentia ? Mr. Leighton’s Hamlet is a character devoid of interest, an 
aimless lunatic without moral or mental nerves or vertebre. We may 
pity him, but we cannot have any intellectual sympathy with him. 
Critics may well differ as to whether Ham/et was sane or insane, or 
whether, if sane, he feigned insanity ; but it is impossible to study the 
play carefully without coming to the conclusion that ‘‘ though this be 
madness, yet there is method in it,’’ and that, however temporarily diver- 
ted by circumstances, Ham/et's controlling purpose was his determination 
to avenge his father’s murder. In fact almost the only thing whichcan, 


‘with certainty, be predicated of Ham/et, is that he was not that which 


Mr. Leighton would have us believe him to have been. 
Nor is Mr. Leighton’s theory novel. Mr. Crosby quotes from an 





*«The Subjection of Hamlet: an Essay toward an explanation of the motives of 
thought and action of Shakespeare’s Prince of Denmark.” By William Leighton, 
author of “ Shakespeare’s Dream,” “Fhe Sons of Godwin,” “ Change,” etc., with an 
ene by Joseph Crosby, Hon, M. R.S.L. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 

'0., 1882. 
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article published in Harper's Monthly for August last, a reference to 
Hamilet's ‘* utter incapacity to keep an idea sufficiently long 
in contact with reason and judgment to actualize it by the firm decision 
of his will.’’ What is that but ‘‘subjection,’’ the subordination of will 
to the control of whatever idea may present itself. Long ago Coleridge 
said Ham/et’s ‘‘ mind is lord over itself, but it is not master of his will.’’ 
Dr. Conolly, also, has said, that Ham/et ‘‘shows the unfitness of an 
infirm mind for consecutive conyersation or continued exertion. Every 
incidental trifle produces interruption, and drives thought from its pro- 
posed course.’’ What are these views but anticipations of the essential 
point of Mr. Leighton’s theory ? 

Nor has Mr. Leighton laid Shakespearean scholars under any obliga- 
tion by the readings he adopts in the passages which, to support his 
theory, he quotes from the play. He follows Farmer and Hudson in 
attributing to Ham/et a pun upon the word ‘‘son,’’ when, in reply to 
the king’s question, 

How is it that the clouds still hang on you? 


he answers, 
Not so, my lord: I am too much i’ the sun. 


The pun, poor at the best, is strained and unnecessary, and it detracts 
from, rather than adds to, the force and pertinency of the reply, for the 
antithesis is obvious between the clouds of sorrow and the sunny glare 
of the wedding festivities, too soon following the funeral. 

Mr. Leighton, also, agrees with Coleridge in understanding Ham/er's 
epithet of ‘‘fishmonger,’’ as applied to Po/onius, to mean a fisher and 
seller, not of fishes, but of secrets; but most of the English, and ail 
of the modern German, commentators agree in giving to the word a 
very different meaning, which much better satisfies the context. 

But most marvellous of all is Mr. Leighton’s flight of imagination 
with regard to the following passage : 

liam. O Jephthah, judge of Israel, what a treasure hadst thou ! 

Pol. What treasure had he, my lord ? 

Ham. Why, 

One fair daughter, and no more, 
The which he loved passing well. 

Pol. (aside) Stillon my daughter. 

Ham. Am [ not 1’ the right, old Jephthah ? 

fol. If youcall me Jephthah, my lord, I have a daughter that I love passing well. 

Ham. Nay, that follows not. 

Pol. What follows, then, my lord ? 


Ham. Why, 
As by lot, God wot— 


and then, you know, 
It came to pass, as most like it was 
the first row of the pious chanson will show you more. 


To do Mr. Leighton full justice we quote his comments. He says: 

At the entrance of Po/onius, who comes to announce the actors, but whose mind 
is, doubtless, still connecting the Prince’s lunacy with his daughter, Ham/e?’s thoughts, 
distracted for an instant from the actors, fly to Ophelia, — Holonius’ white beard suggests 
the Jew, Fephthah, who sacrificed his daughter; Ophelia is Fephthah’s daughter ; this 
brings memories of scripture phraseology: ‘It came to pass,’ etc., and so he rambles 
on to ‘the pious chanson. ’” 

The simple fact is that Ham/et quotes from an old and well known 
ballad, one version of which, Mr. Furness tells us, is to be found in 
Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques,’’ and another version of which is given by Mr. Halli- 
well, as follows: 

I read that many years agoe, 
When Fepha, Judge of Israel, 
Had one fair daughter and no more, 
Whom he loved so passing well, 


And as by lot God wot, 

It came to passe most like it was, 

Great wars there should be, 

And who should be the chiefe, but he, but he. 


In face of the obvious quotation from thisballad, which Shakespeare 
puts in Ham/e?’s mouth, what becomes of Mr. Leighton’s fine sugges- 
tion of the train of ideas which runs through Hamile?’s crazed brain, the 
actor suggesting Ophelia, more Hibernico, we suppose, because such was 
her simplicity and sweetness that she acted as little as one of her sex 
could; next the daughter suggesting a father, and that father’s white 
beard suggesting the Jew, Jephthah (how does Mr. Leighton know that 
Jephthah wore a beard, and if so, that 1t was white ?), and lastly Jephthah 
bringing memories of scripture phraseology, ‘‘ it came to pass,’’ etc. ? 
In comparison with this ingenious train of reasoning ‘‘ the baseless fabric 
of this vision’’ were ‘‘ stately and air-braving towers.’’ And from this 
blunder the study of the text and notes of that edition by Mr. Furness 
which Mr. Leighton has praised as ‘‘ admirable ’’ would have saved him. 

Mr. Leighton also criticises the ‘‘ objective ghost’’ in the first act, and 
he goes so far as to regard as a conspicuous fault the use of such a ghost 
as a dramatic means. We must contrast that ghost, who appeared not 
to Hamiet only, but also to Marcellus, Bernardo and Horatio, with the 
‘* subjective ghost,’’ who was visible to Ham/et alone, in his interview 
with the Queen, when Ham/e?’s address to him was not unnaturally ac- 
cepted by his mother as proof of his preéxistent insanity. We must 
remember that it is dramatically necessary that the reader or spectator 





of the play should be furnished with an adequate and obvious cause for 
Hamlet's actions after his father’s spirit had told its tale of horror, and 
that that which gives that tale its overpowering influence upon Hamlet, 
is not so much its revelation of the murder, but the fact that the portals 
of the grave had opened, and that a spirit had returned from the other 
world to lay a charge upon him, and that that spirit was no mere fantasy 
of his disordered brain, for its ghostly character was attested by ‘‘the 
sensible and true avouch”’ of the eyes and ears of others. When we 
recall these circumstances, we cannot fail to conclude that, as to the 
fitness of dramatic means to the end to be attained, Shakespeare was 
more competent to decide correctly than even Mr. Leighton. 

After a careful reading of Mr. Leighton’s book, we turn from it 
with the conviction, that he has but added another to the long list of 
futile efforts to solve that great Shakespearean mystery, in comparison 
with which, the oracles of Apollo were precise and definite statements 
of fact, and the riddle of the Sphynx was so clear and plain that he who 
runs may read. 





Tue Scuarr-Herzoc Encyctopepia.—Dr. J. J. Herzog’s ‘ Real- 


Encyclopadie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche,’’ is recognized _ 


as one of the most useful and complete dictionaries of theology and 
church history in existence. The first edition is out of print, and in 
1876 a second began to appear, Dr. G. L. Plitt, of Erlangen, being asso- 
ciated with Dr. Herzog—Lutheran with Reformed—in the editorship. 
But both Dr. Plitt and Dr. Herzog have died without seeing its comple- 
tion, and the editor now in charge is Professor Hauck, of Erlangen. 
Of the 150 parts, the 104th has appeared, bringing the alphabet down 
to Patristik. Among recent works, only the ‘‘ Kirchen-Lexicon”’ of 
Drs Wetzer and Welte, two Catholic scholars, which also is coming 
out in a second edition, can be put into comparison. Each of these 
has its own merits, the Catholic work paying greater attention to lesser 
topics. But, altogether, Herzog bears the palm. 

During the appearance of the first edition, an attempt was made by 
Dr. J. H. Bomberger, of this city, to r produce it in English dress, and 
in a somewhat abridged form. It failed, because the abridgment was 
insufficient and no attempt was made to supply what to the American 
reader must be intolerable omissions. Two volumes appeared. In the 
‘Cyclopedia of Theological Literature,’ begun in 1867, by Drs. 
McClintock and Strong, free use has heen made of Herzog, as of simi- 
lar works generally. Dr. Philip Schaff, who has been, on so many 
occasions, an interpreter between the German and the American public 
in this department of thought, has undertaken an abridgment of Her- 
zog, with additions original and from other sources, designed to meet 
the wants of American readers generally (‘‘A Religious Encyclopedia: 
or Dictionary of Biblical, Historical, Doctrinal and Practical Theology, 
Based on the ‘Real-Encyclopadie’ of Herzog, Plitt and Hauck.’ 
Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., L.L.D., Professor in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. Associate Editors: Rev. Samuel M. 
Jackson, M. A., and Rev. D. S. Schaff. Vol. I., pp. 847, large lexicon 
octavo. New York, Funk & Wagnalls). The work appears, to our 
inspection and perusal of more than a third of the articles, exceedingly 
well done. In some places, the work of abridgment has been done 
rather too heroically. For instance, most readers who look up Jakob 
Béhme would care to learn a little about his distinctive opinions which 
have influenced so many persons on both sides of the Atlantic. But 
Dr. Hamberger’s article has been pruned of everything but the histori- 
cal elements. But in the main, this work has been well managed, 
leaving the results of the German writers without their processes. 

One class of articles we think a mistake. We mean those on Bibli- 
cal subjects. Both Herzog and Wetzer and Welte have them, although 
Germany has three good Biblical Dictionaries (Winer, Schenkel and 
Riehm). M’Clintock and Strong and Schaff-Herzog have them, 
although we have Kitto and Smith covering this field. By leaving this 
field to other writers, and keeping to church history and the developed 
theologies, space would be saved for other articles, and the bulk of the 
whole work might have been reduced. 

The original contributions to the work are fully as valuable as any- 
thing in the original. We would notice especially the articles by Pro- 
fessor Park on New England theologians, such as the elder and the 
younger Edwards, Joseph Bellamy, Dr. Emmons, and, we presume, on 
many others yet to come; the accounts of American denominations, 
by representative men ; and much else that Americans cannot dispense 
with. The whole work isto fill three substantial volumes, the first 
volume covering the letters A to F. 

But every such work has its defects. We make note of those we 
have observed: In the notice of Dr. Rufus Anderson (p. 81), there is 
no notice of the change he effected in the missionary policy of the 
American Board. The article on Annihilationism (p. 89), is very 
scanty and insufficient, no reference being made to the sects which hold 
this view. On Antinomians (p. 93), the German article by Plitt is fol- 
lowed, hardly any notice being taken of Crisp, Saltmarsh, Huntingdon, 
William Blake and other Anglo-Saxon specimens. More than part 
first of Gangauf’s work on the ‘Psychology of St. Augustine” ap- 


peared. 


T. S. Van Braght’s: Dutch work on the Baffists (p. 212) should — 
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have been mentioned with some reference to the American editions. 
Conrad Beissel is omitted, as is his Ephrata monastery. No notice is 
taken of the recent life of Richard Bentley (p. 245), perhaps because 
the article was printed before that appeared. It is hardly true to say 
that the Berleburg Bible (p. 248), did not reach a second edition, as 
the Pentateuch and the New Testament have been reprinted in our 
century. The Norwegian Bid/e Revision (p. 290), has got farther than 
the appointment of a commission. The Swedish original of S¢. Bir- 
gitta’s ‘*Revelations’’ (p. 297) has been published by Klemming 
(Stockholm 1857-61). Mathan Bishop (pp. 300-301), hardly deserves 
a notice longer than St. Anselm gets; five lines would have been 
enough. It is excusable in Dr. Hamberger to say (p. 305), that of 
Béihme’s writings ‘‘three English translations have appeared by I. Spar- 
row, Edward Taylor and William Law, of which the last is the best.’’ 
But it is not excusable for an American scholar to repeat the blunder. 
There is but one English version of Béhme’s works, that begun by 
Elliston, John Sparrow, Humphrey Blundel and the two Hothams, in 
Commonwealth times, and completed by Taylor after the Restoration. 
The edition published after Law’s death by his disciples was an imper- 
fect reprint of that, with arbitrary changes made by people who read 
no German. Law had no hand in it. No good scholar would say (p. 
305), that ‘‘it is certain that Boethius was a Christian, at least nomi- 
nally.’’ He was simply a Pagan. The account of Bonala’s views (p. 
310), is an epigrammatic libel. Inthe notice of Borrow (p.314), ‘‘ Zan- 
cali’’ should be ‘‘Zincali.’’ The first edition of Delprat’s book on the 
Brethren of the Common Life (p. 324), has been superseded by the 
enlarged edition of 1856. There is no notice of the new investigations 
into.Giordano Bruno's history (p. 331). Guillaume Bude’s most im- 
portant book is not named (p. 335). Buasen’s services in the hymno- 
logical field are ignored (pp. 337-338 ) 

From the article on Cameronians (p. 375), one might suppose that 
their history in America ended about 1774. The father of A/exander 
Campbell was a Seceder minister in Ireland,—not Scotland, as would be 
inferred from the statement on page 377. Campanas on the same 
page should be Campanus. Under Class Meetings (p. 490), it should 
have been said that attendance on them is not now, as it formerly was, 
indispensable to membership in the Methodist Churches generally. The 
discussion of Communism (p. 519) is very scanty. Inthe note of Dr. 
Henry Cook (p. 552), ‘‘Surgau’’ should be Lurgan. /. A. Cramer 
(p. 567) did more than frans/ate Bossuet. Cudworth (p. 579) em- 
phatically was not ‘‘ the leader of the Cambridge Platonists ;’’ in one 
sense Sterry was so, in another Whitchcote. The account of the specu- 
lative views of Nicolaus Cusanus (p. 589), is hardly fair to that great 
thinker, who was no Pantheist, and who was far in advance of his age 
on many points. The Cufty-Stool (p. 591), though commonly the re- 
sort of the unchaste, was meant for all notorious sinners. 

Bishop Reinkens has written a life of Diepenbrock (p. 638), whose re- 
lations with the Protestant Passavant should have been noticed. It 
hardly is true that the younger Henry Dodwell(p. 652,) ‘‘ became noted 
for scepticism,’’ as his ‘‘ Christianity not Founded on Argument ”’ ad- 
mits of a very different interpretation. Moody Stuart’s ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions’’ of Yohn Duncan isnot named under Duncan. Dr. Timothy 
Dwight’s reply to Ethan Allen is omitted in the enumeration of his 
works (p. 679). 

The most important workson Master Eckart are Lasson (1868) and 
the first volume of Preger’s ‘‘Geschichte der Deutschen Mystik,’’ and 
both are omitted (pp. 688-689). Hans Engelbrecht’ s‘‘ Divine Visions’’ 
(p. 725), have been translated into English by Francis Okeley (London, 
1780). The Epistole Obscurorum Virorum professed to be written to 
Ortuinus Gratianus, not ‘‘ Ortwin Gratius’’ (p. 752); and it is fair to 
say that Luther disapproved of the book utterly. 

The article Famidists (pp. 797-798,) is very scanty, and makes no 
use of Nippold’s investigations. The reader actually would suppose 
that their founder lived mostly in England, and that the sect was dis- 
tinctly if not exclusively English. The use made of the name in 
America in persecuting Mrs. Hutchinson deserves notice. /. H. Fichte’s 
relation to spiritualism deserves notice (pp. 809-810.) Foot-washing 
(p. 823), is practised by the Winnebrennarians as well as by the Tunkers. 
Sebastian Franck (p. 832) never was an Anabaptist. Johann Funck's 
father-in-law was Andreas Osiander, not ‘‘ Ossiander’’ (p. 842). 

R. E. T. 





THE ‘‘ CONVERSATIONS-LEXxIKoNn.’’—Of Brockhaus’s ‘‘ Conversations- 
Lexikon ’’ (thirteenth revised edition, Leipzig) we have received the 
third volume embracing the subjects from ‘‘ Bibelgesellschaften’’ to 
‘*Carlow.’’ In addition to numerous wood-cuts incorporated with the 
text, it contains twenty-seven partly colored plates and five copper- 
plate maps in colors. Among the plates, a phototype fac-simile of the 
original of the beginning of the forty-two line Bible illustrating the article 
‘« Buchdruckerkunst ’’ is remarkably fine. We mention the following 
important articles in this volume: Bibelgesellschaften, Bibeliibesetzun- 
gen, Bibliographie, Bibliotheken, Bienen, Bildnerei, Bimetalismus, 
Biographie, Bismark, Béhmen, Bolivia, Bonaparte, Bosnien, Boston, 
Botanik, Brandenburg, Brasilien, Braunschweig, British Museum, 





British Columbia, Brockhaus, Briiske, Buchdruckerkunst, Buchhandel, : 





Bulgarien, Byzantinisches Reich, Californien, Canada. Among the 
many new words we find ‘‘ Boycottieren’’ (to boycott) but miss ‘‘ Bull- 
dosieren ’’ (to bulldose). The Americans found worthy of mention in 
this volume are Blaine, Booth, Boutwell, Bowditch, Brace, C. B. 
Brown, G. L. Brown, John Brown, C. F. Browne (Artemus Ward) 
John Ross Browne, Buchanan, Burnside, Elihu Burritt, B. F. Butler, G. 
H. Calvert and H. C. Carey. The biographies are brought down to the 
date of publication. Of course we have not found time to read the 
1,000 pages of this volume, but so far as we have been able to examine 
it, we find the information given very accurate. We detected a strange 
error on page 950 where the ‘‘ Farm Ballads’’ of our American poet, 
Will Carleton, are ascribed to the Irish novelist, William Carleton, who 
os in 1869. ‘‘ Farm Bailads’’ were not published until some years 
ater. 








MINOR NOTICES. 


A BIRTHDAY-BOOK, a very pretty volume, has been made by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., with selections from the works of Rev. E. P. Roe, the picking and 
choosing being the work of Rev. Lyman Abbott. We are not prepared to say that the 
scraps of wit and wisdom presented are entitled to so much distinction, but Mr. Roe’s books 
have had a great sale, it is said, and those who enjoy them will doubiless be buyers of 
this volume of selections. 


Another very charming holiday volume, published ostensibly for children, but 
which can be enjoyed equally by the children of a larger growth, is the “ Cradle Songs 
of Many Nations,” published by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. The music is by Rein- 
hold L. Herman and the numerousand fine illustrations are by Walter Satterlee. The 
book does not claim to be an exhaustive summary of cradle songs but to give only a 
number of such as best adapt themselves to artistic treatment. We have here not only 
songs embalmed in the folk-lore of all the countries of Europe, but Chinese, Japanese, 
Hindu, Zulu, American Indian and many other curious and interesting varieties. In 
many cases the original words of each country are added. 


M. Zola’s “In the Whirlpool,” a translation of “ La Curée” by John Sterling (T. B. 
Peterson & Co., Philadelphia), is one of the best, while one of the most “ unobjection- 
able” of the French realist’s works. It could hardly be Zola, of course, without being 
to an extent offensive to Anglo-Saxon ideas, but there is little here of the horrible bru- 
tality of “« Nana” and “ Pot-Bouille.” The book is noticeable as being a close tran- 
script of life in Paris under the reign of Louis Napoleon, and for its exposures of the 
corrupt speculations of that period in which a little ring of “ contractors” managed to 
secure, under the pretence of beautifying and “improving” the capitol, fortunes of 
colossal magnitude. One of the inimitable “ Rougon” family, various other members 
of which Zola has drawn with much power, comes from Plassans, “ Walking on his 
Uppers,’ as the American phrase has it, and in a year or two is worth millions. It isa 
story with a moral. More than one American city has been victimized by methods 
similar to those which Rougan-Saccard and his associates employed in Paris under the 
“Second Empire.” 

“ Mr. Isaacs” is not, as the hurried writer of book titles might be rash to suppose, 
another version of the well-worn modern Hebrew themes, too well advertised just now 
in dramatic ventures and other speculations. Isaacs is a Mohammedan and the book 
is a tale of India. Miss F. Marion Crawford has done herein some very noticeable 
work. Her book has the tone of pure romance, and it manages withal to give a vivid 
idea of life in that strange land. “Mr. Isaacs” is a story of noble sacrifice and of the 
power of love over circumstances, over life itself. In an era of trashy novels, so earnest 
and eloquent a book as this deserves recognition. Macmillan & Co. are the publishers. 


“Page, Squire and Knight” gives its scope sufficiently in its title. It is a tale of 
the “ Days of Chivalry,” founded on the old chronicles, but made to adapt itself to the 
fortunes of a set of characters who are influenced by the usual motives of men and 
women in fiction, We cannot say much for the literary construction of the book, but as 
a mere vehicle for giving the reader an idea of “the humanities of chivalry and the 
institutions of Feudalism,” as the editor puts it, it serves its purpose fairly. We use the 
term editor advisedly, since authorship is not claimed by W. H. Davenport Adams, 
whose name is on the title page. There are over 100 illustrations, but they have no 
great merit. (Estes & Lauriat, Boston.) 


An agreeable addition to the “ American Men of Letters” series (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., Boston) has been made in the issue of a volume by Thomas R. Lounsbury 
upon James Fenimore Cooper. It is known that it was a last injunction of Cooper’s 
that no authorized account of his life should be prepared by his family. This wish has 
seemed for years to have had the weight of a command, not only as originally urged, 
as an injunction on his family, but in a general way. There is no reason, however, 
why such parts of his life as were open to the public and had been for years during 
his life matter of free and open knowledge, should not be worked into a corrected and 
standard biography. Cooper had reference, in his dying request, solely to private 
family history and papers, and no attempt is made by Mr. Lounsbury to infringe that 
wish. It is not possible to do it in fact, since it is believed that the family, in order 
the more sacredly to keep the promise made their distinguished relative, destroyed all 
letters and papers of a private kind. But much remained on the record notwithstand- 
ing; Mr. Lounsbury had no lack of material, and he has produced a well-rounded 
piece of biography. Cooper was a great writer and a very strong and peculiar charac- 
ter. His name is indissolubly and most honorably connected with American literature, 
and it is altogether fitting that we should have this record of his life and labors. 


Readers of the Atlantic Monthly will have already formed their opinion as to the 
merits of Mr. Bishop’s last novel (“The House of a Merchant Prince. A Novel of 
New York.” By William Henry Bishop. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), and 
that opinion will, we fancy, be generally favorable. Without exhibiting any especial 
originality in the matter of plot, the story is a bright one, and, as a reflex of certain 
phases of American life, possesses a definite value, and deserves a reading less cursory 
than that usually bestowed upon the novel of the day. Aodman Harvey is a type of 
that considerable class of self-made men which finds its completest development in 
America. The character, not inherently strong, nor lending itself readily to a dra- 
matic treatment, is yet wonderfully well individualized, and—from the sociologist’s 
point of view, at least—will stand out as the central figure in a narrative which, 
though something less than tragedy, and something other than romance, is still 
charged with the essence of both. Aaindridge, nominally the hero, possesses less ot 
human interest ;.and Amgelica, around whose personality the action revolves, is inter- 
esting rather as a study in moods than as a living, breathing creation. It is in 
Ottilie—cultured but om te womanly but never weak, serious but never dull— 
that the reader is sure to his deepest interest centring; and the interaction of her 
nature with others entirely diverse furnishes Mr. Bishop with much excellent material 
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which he has used successfully. A comparison of the text of the book with that of 
the story as originally published In the A¢/antic, discloses the fact of a thorough revi- 
sion. The —_ has been extensively altered, in some instances entire para- 
graphs being chang: Mr. Bishop has seemingly been fearful of falling into those 
errors in the use of tenses which so greatly disfigure the writings of Mr. Mallock. But 
the queer part of it all is that the alterations are generally mot improvements, and 
on the whole the magazine text may be regarded as the better of the two. 


Mr. Minot J. Savage (“ Poems.” Boston: Geo. H. Ellis) writes very npsrenly. 
but as he distinctly disclaims any ambition to be judged by a lofty standard, it is only 
fair to cull such flowers as-‘we may from his modest, and oftentimes sweet, verse, reserv- 
ing whatever strictures a close criticism might demand. There are two or three 
sonnets here which would pass muster in a much more pretentious volume, and the 
story of Saint Christopher is as prettily told as we remember to have seen it anywhere. 
Some of the other pieces are promising. 


“Talks and Stories about Heroes and Holidays” is a pleasant book for young 
people, put forth by Messrs. unk & Wagnalls, of New York. It is edited by Rev. W. 
F. Crafts and illustrated by Miss Lilian I. Brigham. It is designed especially as a help 
in the “ International Sunday School Lessons ” for the coming year. It includes what 
are called “ Holiday Sermons ” to children, for New Years, All Fools’ Day, Palm Sun- 
day, Easter, Christmas, etc., besides like sermons on the Bible Heroes. It will be useful 
also as a homiletical study for preachers, in the ways of communicating religious in- 
struction te children. It is nota heavy book despite all this “ purpose,” but cheery 
and helpful. Miss Brigham’s pictures have not much artistic merit, but they are an- 
imated and bright and do their full share towards making the book attractive. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Sir WituiaM Hamitton. By John Veitch, LL.D. (“ Philosophical Classics” 
Series.) Pp. 268. $1.25. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

IN THE WHIRLPOOL (“La Curée”). A Novel. By Emile Zola. Translated by 
John Sterling. Pp. 298 75 cents. T. B. Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia. 

Lire or WASHINGTON. By Leonard Henley. Pp. 207. 50 cents, John W. Lovell 
Co., New York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

Verses. By Kate Vannah. Pp. 117. $1. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

Dr. GRIMSHAWE’S SECRET. A Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. Edited with 
Preface and Notes by Julian Hawthorne, Pp. 368. $1.50. James R. Osgood 
& Co., Boston. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. ) 

Str Rocer Dx CoverLey. “ Reimprinted from the Spectator.” Pp. 194. Sampson, 
Low & Co., London. (D. Appleton & Co., New York; Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia. ) 








SCIENCE. 

ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES.—PROCEEDINGS. 
Meeting of December 19.—Professor Joseph Leidy, President, in the chair. 
Professor Harrison Allen, referring to certain points in connection with the struc- 

ture of the dentary apparatus of the human subject, called attention to the asymmetry 
or irregularity that appeared to be i#variadly presented by the curves of the so-called 
“dental arch.” Strictly considered, there could not be said to be a true arch at all, 
since the lateral curves exhibited no parallelism of outline, and could readily be shown 
to belong to arcs of different degrees of curvature. This condition manifests itself 
even in the best-formed mouths. 

Professor Allen, referring to the folds of the hard palate, stated that these were sub- 
ject to very considerable variations. In the human fcetus of five centimetres length, they 
are regular, six in number, and arranged across the palate as in some of the lower ani- 
mals. The irregularity in the disposition of these folds, or rug@, which already mani- 
fests itself to a certain degree at birth, proceeds with further development, but to what 
extent such irregularity might attain without indicating deformity, the speaker believed 
no data had been collected. For the purposes of accurate description, it was proposed 
to designate these ruge respectively as the canine, the first intermediate, the first bi- 
cuspid, the second intermediate, and so on in accordance with their relation to the 
teeth. 

Professor E. D. Cope described at length the characters of the Eocene mamma- 
lian genus Meniscotherium, whose remains were first discovered in 1874 in the “ Wa- 
satch” beds of New Mexico. From portions of various individuals, forming an almost 
perfect skeleton of Af. serraruéra, it could readily be determined that this genus of 
animals, whose exact rodlogical relationship had thus far been considered uncertain, 
was most nearly allied to the eastern Hyrax. The affinities of 7oxodon and Cadur- 
cotherium to Hyrax were pointed out. 

Professor Leidy described a new species of fossil peccary of the genus Platygonus, 
from remains found in a limestone quarry in Mifflin Co., Pennsylvania. The animal, 
for which the specific designation of . vetus was proposed, closely resembled the 7. 
compressus. 

Miss Graceanna Lewis made a communication on the plumage of birds and the 
structure of feathers, expressing the belief that the microscopic characters of feathers 
might afford certain points of importance in ornithological classification. 

Professor Angelo Heilprin, referring to his former communication on zodgeographical 
classification, stated that a critieal examination of the North American batrachian and 
reptilian faunas confirmed the opinion already expressed, that the “ Nearctic” fauna, 
so-called, of naturalists, could not be considered as a fauna distinct by itself, but must 
be relegated to the “ Palza.ctic” or Eur-Asiatic division, of which it formed only a 
lateral extension. Reasons were given for uniting the Sonoran sub-region of Professor 
Cope, or the region of the southwestern United States, with the South American (Neo- 
tropical). 

Professor Cope, from considerations connected with the distribution of birds, rep- 
tiles and fishes, insisted that the regions, as they had thus far been recognized by most 
naturalists, were the correct ones, and that the “ Nearctic” (North American) region 
was entitled to an independent position. Nor could any satisfactory grounds be as- 
signed for separating the Sonoran sub-regions from the rest of the United States. 





NOTES. 

ForEsTs AND HaI_storMs.—Herr Riniker, the chief forester of the Canton of Aar- 
gau, Switzerland, brings forward some interesting facts tending to prove that a direct 
connection exists between forests and hailstorms. In support of the theory that where 
there are forests there are, as a rule, no hailstorms, it is asserted that in the region of 
the Lindenberge, a low chain of mountains stretching for a distance of about 20 miles 
in the southern portion of the canton, and with an average height of about 800 feet, 
hailstorms were very frequent at a time (some twenty years back) when the mountain 
slopes were in considerable part denuded of their forest growth, but that since the 
period of partial replantation (in 1868, with a growth of fir) such phenomena gradually 
decreased in frequency, and altogether ceased with the year 1871. The explanation 
offered by Herr Riniker for the facts as observed is: that the meeting of the negative 
electric current drawn from the earth by the trees with the positive electric current 
saturating the hail-clouds, produces a quantity of heat sufficient to prevent the complete 
congelation of the clouds, or even to melt the hailstones that may have already been 
formed from them, and thereby converts the frozen particles into rain. 





THE MEASURE OF THE MUSCULAR SENSE.—At a meeting of the British Anthropo- 
logical Institute held on the 14th.of last month, Mr. Francis Galton, F.R.S., the dis- 
tinguished author of “ Hereditary Genius,” exhibited and explained an apparatus 


devised by him for measuring the relative delicacy of the muscular sense. The deter- — 


mination in question was effected by means of a “graded scale of sensitivity,” consist- 
ing of a series of small weights arranged in sequence, numbered 1, 2, 3, etc., and 
differing from one another by equally perceptible variations. If a person, A., could 
just distinguish, say 1 and 3, he could also distinguish between any two weights two 
grades apart, as 2and 4, 3 and 5, etc. On the other hand, if another person, B., were 
twice as obtuse as A., he would be able to distinguish one grade only where A. would 
distinguish two; in other words, he would be just able to distinguish between weights 
1 and 5,2 and 6,and soon. The same, or a similar method could likewise be applied 
in testing the delicacy of the other senses, such as taste and smell. As a preliminary 
result of experiments, it would appear that men had on the whole more delicacy of 
discrimination than women; and further, that intellectually able men had more than 
other men. Women sensitive to a morbid degree were not remarkable for their powers 
of discrimination. 





* SEASONAL DEVELOPMENT IN FLOWERS.—In a recent issue of THE AMERICAN, we 
had occasion to call attention to a very suggestive paper, by the English scientist, J. 
E. Taylor, on the origin of the British vernal flora, in which that author attempted to 
show that the existence of this flora was dependent upon circumstances similar or 
ident‘cal to those which at some period determined the existence of an Alpine flora; 
in other words, that “seasonal development” in the case of the lowland British 
plants was “ climatically equivalent ” to development on elevated mountain summits. 
Proof of this was considered to be afforded by the fact that nearly all or all of the 
earliest flowering plants of Britain were plants belonging to the northern or sub-Arctic 
(and consequently Alpine) flora, and the circumstance, that the flowering of these 
plants in the British Isles took place earlier in the year than in the more northern and 
colder regions. Singularly confirmative of this view of seasonal development are the 
facts mentioned by Dr. Brandis (/ndian Forester, July), Director of the India Forest 
Department, in connection with the flowering of certain species of Australian acacias 
acclimated in the Nilgherry Hills. Thus the Acacia dealbata, which was introduced 
into India probably several years before 1845, flowered in that fyear, and up to about 
1850, in the menth of October, a period of the year corresponding with the Australian 
flowering time. But in about 1860, the trees were observed to flower in September; 
in 1870, they flowered in August; in 1878, in July; and finally, in the present year, 
1882, they began to flower in June, which is the spring month corresponding to Octo- 
ber in Australia. “Having watched the flowering of these trees for nearly forty years, 
there cannot be any doubt in the matter; and it is a curious fact that it should have 
taken the trees nearly forty years to regain their habit of flowering in the spring. 
Commencing in October, our autumn, it has gradually worked its way back to summer, 
and finally to spring; probably it will remain at this point.” A similar instance of 
progressive retrogression in flowering has just been noted by Prof. Thiselton Dyer, 
Assistant-Director of Kew Gardens, in the case of Acacia decurrens,a Tasmanian 


species. 


NEw ZEALAND EARTH-WORMS.—According to Mr. A. T. Urquhart (Mew Zealana 
Fournal of Science), it would appear that in certain parts of that island the soil is 
tenanted by an incredibly large number of earth-worms. From estimates founded on 
observations made in different fields the author assumes that on alluvial flats, slopes, and 
richer portions of the upper lands, these animals would average about 8 to the square 
foot, or nearly 350,000 to the acre, which is nearly seven times the quantity estimated 
by Henson for the most favored localities of Germany, and fourteen times that credited 
by Darwin for the British Isles. In some localities, moreover, there were found to be 
as many as 26 worms to the square foot. Itis stated, as an interesting fact connected 
with the habits of these animals, that in New Zealand, earth-worms not only leave their 
burrows, but climb up trees, chiefly in the night time, in search of their food. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


CIRCULAR has been issued by Charles Scribner’s Sons stating that, having sold 
A already nearly 175,000 yolumes of Lange’s “ tary,” they feel disposed to 
a special offer of the work to clergymen for the next sixty days at $3.00 a volume, 
the regular price being $5.00. There are twenty-five volumes. 
A “Pusey Library” is posed at Oxford, with which is to be connected an 
“ endowment for research Bi tue Held of theology. 
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Mr. Tennyson is said to have received £1,000 for “ The Promise of May.” 
Mr. H. Van Laun is engaged on a history of the literary exiles in England. 
Mr. Froude has in press a new volume of “ Short Studies on Great Subjects.” 
Professor Seelye is lecturing at Cambridge, this term, on Napoleon Bonaparte. 


“A Key to all the Waverley Novels” has recently been issued in London by 
Griffith & feccen. The author or compiler is Henry Grey, author of « The Classics 
for the Million.” A table is given of the leading characters in each story, and the 
plot is set forth as briefly and as clearly as possible. 


An interesting “ Histoire de Madame Du Barry,” by M. Charles Vatel, has been 
blished at Versailles. The mis:ress of Louis XV. left all she had to a Mlle. de la 
Keuville, from whose unpublished papers M. Vatel takes his material. He proves that 
there is no foundation for the story that she was of evil reputation before she ensnared 
the king. He precedes his work with a study of Mme. de Pompadour, the Pare aux 
Cerfs, and Mlle. de Romans. 


Six different translations of Mr. Edward Jenkins’s “‘ Paladin of Finance” have ap 
peared in Russia. That country seems to be the only one where the book is widely 
appreciated. It deserved a better welcome in England and the United States than it 
has received. 


“The Life and Works of Thomas Bewick” is declared to be the most elegant 
édition de luxe that has been published in London this season. Mr. David C. Thomp- 
son is the author, and the edition is limited to 250 copies. 


Dr. Holmes writes concerning the new Hawthorne romaace, “ Dr. Grimshawe’s 
Secret”: “I feel as one might have felt who had been admitted to Rembrandt’s studio. 
I have been closeted with a magician and admitted within his mysterious circle.” Mr. 

ittier says: «‘ The work is Hawthorne’s. There can be no question about it. It 
is one of his weird, unmistakable creations—a creation not fully rounded, chaotic, 
peopled with strange shapes, like our planet in its first discovery. It is powerful, of 
course, and will be read with interest by his admirers on both sides of the water.” 


A new work by the Bishop of Rochester, entitled “Christ’s Claim on the Young,” 
has appeared in London. 

Mr. Trollope’s contributions to the stage have not been generally pointed out, much 
as has been written about him. To be sure, they were of an indirect kind. His “Can 
You Forgive Her?” furnished Mr. Daly the materials for his play of “ Divorce,” and 
Charles Reade’s “ Shilly-Shally ” was founded on “ Ralph the Heir.” 


Louis Ulbach’s new novel is entitled « La Confession d’un Abbé” (Paris: Calmann- 
ny 1 It is the story of a priest who is secretly married, and describes the tortures of 
his position. It was awaited with curiosity because the anti-clericals hoped they 
had won the novelist to their side. But M. Ulbach has no concern with political ques- 
tions; his priest is neither a freethinker nor a mystic; and the narrative neither sup- 
ports the church nor opposes it. 


The new weekly paper Lie, is to be—as the name implies—lively and satirical. 
Mr. J. A. Mitchell, the author and artist of the «Summer Schoel of Philosophy at 
Mount Desert,” is the originator of the paper, and Mr. E. S. Martin is to be the editor. 
Amiong the contributors will be Mr. Kobert Grant, Mr. G. T. Lamigan and Mr. Arthur 
Penn. 


Mr. Kwong-Ki-Chin, a Chinese gentleman residing in Hartford, Conn., published 
about two years a book entitled: “A Dictionary of English Phrases.” It excited 
much interest, as being, perhaps, the first contribution to English literature by a China- 
man. Since then he has prepared an “ English Reading Book for Beginners,” a “ Com- 
prehensive Geography,” a series of “Conversation Books” and a “ Manual of Corre- 

ce and Social Usage,” to be printed in China for use in the Government 
schools. 


The domestic poem, “ The Night before Christmas” has been printed yearly in the 
Philadelphia /nguirer, since the first Christmas of the paper’s existence—when it was 
styled the Pennsylvania Inguirer—thirty or forty years ago, and from the original 
type. This is possibly a unique case of “ standing matter.” 


Richard Storrs Willis, a brother of N. P. Willis, will publish soon, thfough Thorn- 
dike Nourse, Detroit, a volume of poems entitled “ Pen and Lute.” 


Mr. Joel Benton will, towards the close of the winter, publish his essay on “ Emer- 
son as a Poet,” read last summer before the Concord School of Philosophy. A portrait 
of Emerson will be prefixed to the book, which will also contain a concordance to his 
poetry, and a bibliography of the periodical articles on Emerson. M. L, Holbrook & 
Co. are te publishers. 


The first volume of the “ Old Testament Commentary” edited by Bishop Ellicott was 
published in I.ondon a fortnight since by Messrs. Cassell & Co., and the second volume 
will be ready for issue in January. The contributors to the Commentary will include 
the Dean of Canterbury, the Dean of Wells, Dr. Plumtre ; Canons Barry, Farrar and 
Rawlinson; Prof. Stanley Leathes and Dr. Reynolds. 


The new English Conservative monthly is to be edited by Mr. Alfred Austin. It 
js to be a half-crown magazine, and the articles are to be signed. 


Miss Kate Foote, a writer for the At/antic, is a sister of Mrs. Senator Hawley. 
Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, whose name, both as writer and artist, appears in the Cen- 
tury, is the wife of Mrs. Hawley’s brother, Mr. Arthur Foote. 


The newly established Dutch newspaper of New York, the Micuws en Handels 
ant, will begin, in January, a series of articles in both Dutch and English on the 
early history of New York and the doings of the Knickerbockers. 


Specimen pages of the “Century of Authors, 1780-1880” have been sent out by 
the ctor, Mr William Cushing, Cambridge, Mass. Each part will consist of $o 
iges octavo, arid the four, or possibly five, volumes will contain each twelve parts. 
e scheme is unlike Allibone’s, in making the biographical feature predominant, and 

in not mentioning in detail or with bibliographical literalness the works of each author. 


Harper & Bros. will publish early in January the seventh edition of Liddell & 
Scott’s “‘ Greek-English Lexicon.” The size of the page has been increased, and the 
columns a full inch. American scholars have had an important share in 
the revision. 


aye Boston 7ranscript will reduce its price from 4 to 3 cents per copy after Janu- 
Ist. 
A judicious change bas been made in the title of Owr Continent, which has 


- 





Bjdrnstjerne Bjdrnson, the Norse novelist, is spending the winter with his wife and 
two daughters in Paris. He is completing a new drama entitled “Over Evne” 
(“ Beyond [his] Means”). Its production will be an event of interest. 


Mr. Sergeant Ballantine, so agreeably known to American readers by his book, 
“Some Experiences of a Barrister’s Life,” has had a cordial welcome in Philadelphia 
from both the representatives of Jaw and of literature. The Penn Club gave him a 
reception, and he was one of the distinguished company at the dinner given by mem- 
bers of the bar to the retiring Chief Justice Sharswood, of our State Supreme Court, 
The Sergeant is about publishing an American edition of his book, with additions, 
annotations and corrections, Messrs. J. M. Stoddart & Co., Philadelphia, now having 
the work in press. 








ART NOTES. 


ae members of the British Society of Water Colors have received diplomas 
signed by Her Majesty. 


Mr. E. O. Ford is engaged on two statues, one a full-length of Mr. Gladstone, and 
the other of Mr. Henry Irving in the character of Ham/et, both of which he hopes to 
have finished for next year’s exhibition. 


Mr. Millais’s portrait of Cardinal Newman, which was one of the features of this 
year’s Royal Academy Exhibition, is being engraved by Mr. Barlow. 


M. Meissonier, having heard that an unauthorized edition of his works was being 
prepared in America, writes to M. Bouton as follows :—* M. Lecadre’s edition is the 
only one made with my assistance, the only one which has my approval, and all others 
are unworthy counterfeits, made to my prejudice, against which I energetically pro- 
test.’ 


The American Exchange and Review announces a new London project—“a com- 
pany registered with £1,000,000 stock capital, at £5 per share, which proposes to 
insure paintings, statuary, marbles, and works of art and vertu against loss or damage 
by fire, including gas explosions and damage by lightning.” 


The great national statue of « Germania,” which is being executed at Niederwald, 
near the Rhine, to commemorate the victory of Germany in the Franco-German wear, is 
now being cast in separate pieces at Munich. The head and several other parts have 
already been completed. Some idea of the magnitude of this work may be gathered 
from the fact that the total weight of metal in it will amount to not less than forty-five 
tons. 


A third international exhibition of Fine Arts at Munich will be held this year under 
the patronage of King Louis II. It is proposed that every country shall form a special 
collective exhibition, the admission to which is to depend upon the decision of a 
national jury, and the different committees will execute their tasks with the codperation 
of foreign members. The exhibition is to open early in July and to close about the 
end of October. 


In May last, the Rhode Island Legislature adopted a resolution appropriating $10,- 
000 for a statue to the late General and U. S. Senator Burnside, to be paid whenever 
$20,000 shall have been subscribed by private persons or otherwise. Towns and cities 
were authorized to appropriate a fractional part of 1 per ceut. of their tax valuations for 
1881. The committee having the statue in charge announce that $13,500 has been 
subscribed and an effort is now being made to raise this to $20,000 or $25,000 and 
claim the $10,000 from the State. 


The December number of 7hie Portfolio has a number of interesting articles, chief 
among them being an essay on Elton Ware, and continuations of the series by Julia 
Cortright on “ Assisi” and Mr. W. C. Lefroy’s scholarly history of “The Ruined Ab 
beys of Yorkshire.” Mr. Lefroy talks in this number of Whitby, and he is well sup- 
ported by illustrations of his theme. A full-page etching of Whitby by A. Brunet- 
Debaines is especially noticeable. Another fine etching in the number is by C. O. Mur- 
ray from H. W. B. Davis’s picture “ Returning from the Fold.” These, as well as 3 
third etching, “ Gathering Apples,” by T. Riley, are artists’ proofs. A number of choice 
wood engravings are incorporated in the text and the “ Art Chronicle” and other 
Editorial Departments are satisfyingly full. 


Henry C. Bispham, the well-known artist, died at Rome on Saturday last, in his 
41st year. He was a Philadelphian by birth and studied first with Wm. T. Richards 
and afterwards with Otto Webber in Paris. His talent developed in the direction of 
animal painting and he was esteemed one of the best of the younger men in that field. 
He first attracted especial attention with his “ Stampede” at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion. Later successes of Mr. Bispham’s are his “ Roman Bull” belonging to the New 
York Century Club, “ Dead in the Desert,” “Hunted Down,” and the very fine pic- 
ture, “« A Crouching Lion.” He was a busy worker and a frequent exhibitor. Mr. 
Bispham had made his home in Rome for the last five years. 


The Guatemalan Government has issued a decree which will be thankfully received 
by archeologists. It has ordered that stone shall no longer be quarried from the 
remains of antiquity and monuments of the Mayas, for which the country is distin- 
guished. 


Sir Frederick Leighton has made much progress wiih a fine statuette to be enlarged 
in bronze, of a standing male figure. It represents a sluggard rousing himself. He 
has also nearly finished the small, life-size figure in oils, of a little girl seated, 
wearing a white embroidered dress which is enriched with broad gold bands; she has 
very pale gold-colored hair, blue eyes, delicate rosy complexion, and the sweetest and 
softest of expressions. 


The University of Cincinnati has received a proposition from Mr. Joseph Long- 
worth that the School of Design shall be detached from the University and annexed to 
the Museum. The proposal involves the guarantee to the Museum Association of an 
annual income of $10,000 in perpetuity for the support of the school. 


A portrait of Bishop Whittingham, by Huntington, which is to be placed in the 
General Theological Seminary of New York, is exhibited in Baltimore. 
Francis Seymour Haden, the English etcher, was tendered a reception at the Phila- 


= Academy of Fine Arts on Tuesday evening by the Philadelphia Society of 
Etchers. The galleries were crowded by artists, patrons and connoisseurs. 


The exhibition of the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s works at the London Royal 
Academy will consist of about thirty-five oil paintings, besides water-colors, chalk- 
sketches, etc. Among them will be his ‘first publicly exhibited picture, “ The Girfhood 
of Mary Virgin.” 

Frank Happersberger, a young American who has been in Europe for several years; 
is the designer of the Garfield statue whose corner-stone is to be laid in San Franeis¢o 
next summer. 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 


—In the United States Senate, on Friday, Mr. Bayard, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, reported a resolution declaring that whenever the internal revenue tax on to- 
bacco, snuff and cigars is reduced or gemoved, a proportionate rebate of the tax paid 
on the stocks should be allowed. 


—Special Treasury-agent Heichbold, who has been investigating charges of “enor- 
mous smuggling” on the Niagara River, pronounces the charges “ extravagant, pre- 
posterous and absurd, with scarcely a grain of truth in them.” 


—Fifteen tamilies of Russian refugees sent by relief associations to different parts 
of Dakota, are reported to be in danger of starving or freezing to death. 


—A movement of troops is contemplated with the object of stationing larger garri- 
sons on the Russian frontier. The erection of large barracks and the double-tracking 
of some of the eastern railways are projected, 


—The Russian Senate has decided to accede to the request of certain Jewish chem- 
ists to rescind the order of General Ignatieff forbidding Jews from keeping chemists’ 
shops outside of those parts of the Empire set aside for Jews to reside in. 


—Of twelve students who died in Leipsic during the last session of the University, 
one was killed in a duel and Six committed suicide. 


—-The execution of Overdank at Trieste causes great excitement in Rome, as he was a 
student in the School of Engineers. One hundred young men made a demonstration 
in front of the Austrian Embassy on Saturday night, crying “ Down with Austria,” 
The military were called out and dispersed the crowd. There have been demonstra- 
tions also at Milan and Turin in protest against the execution of Overdank. 


—In the Roman Chamber of Deputies on Saturday, a motion was brought forward 
by the Extreme Left to abolish the Parliamentary oath. The House rejected the 
motion by a vote of 254 to 26. The Parliamentary Oath bill introduced by the Gov- 
ernment was adopted by a vote of 222 to 45. 


—A speech of Sejior Castelar in the Spanish Chamber of Deputies has caused a 
sensation. He declared that he would never alter his democratic views, and that he 
intended toremain a Republican until death. He said that he believed in the ultimate 
triumph of his cause, and deplored the desertion of Sefior Martos and other ex-Repub- 
licans. 

—The trial of Leon and Armand Peltzer for the murder of M. Bernay was con- 
cluded at Brussels on Saturday. The brothers were found guilty on all the counts in 
the indictment against them, and both were sentenced to death. 


—Captain A. C. Nutt, cashier of the State Treasury of Pennsylvania, was shot dead 
in his room, in a hotel in Uniontown, Pa., on Sunday, by N. L. Dukes, a member of 
the Fayette county bar, and member-elect of the State Legislature. 


—The nomination of George M. Lamson to be U.S. District Attorney for Nebraska 
has been withdrawn by the President. 


—Charles E. Upton, President of the suspended City Bank of Rochester, New York, 
was arrested on Saturday on a warrant procured by the directors, charging him with 
grand larceny in embezzling more than $200,000 of the bank’s funds. He was sub- 
sequently admitted to bail in the sum of $20,000. 


—* Sandbagging ” and street robberies have become frequent in Chicago, seventeen 
such cases having been reported there since the beginning of this month. 


—A family of six,in Fargo, Dakota Territory, have been poisoned by eating canned 
jelly, and one of the children has died. 


—lIn response to a communication from Hon. William D. Kelley, asking whether 
the bill reported by the Tariff Commission is satisfactory to the woollen manufacturers, 
James Dobson has written a reply giving his views in detail on that part of the report 
which directly concerns the Philadelphia interests io textile manufactures—the wool 
and woollens. 


—The witnesses in the Phoenix Park murder case in Dublin have failed to identify 
Westgate as one of the assassins. 


—M. de Lesseps, presiding at a banquet given by the contractors on public works 
on Monday in Paris, annuunced that the scheme for the creation of an inland sea in 
Africa will be resumed by private enterprise. 


—lIt is confirmed from Lyons that the examination of the papers found in Prince 
Krapotkine’s residence reveals ugly facts. The papers concern even a relative of the 
Czar. 


—The Bishop of Metz has declined to accept the decoration of the Iron Crown ac- 
borded him by the Emperor of Germany, because he wishes to keep aloof from all 
politics. 

—In the Spanish Chamber of Deputies on Monday, the Ministerial motion, declaring 
against any change in the Constitution of 1876, was adopted by a vote of 221 to 18. 


—Notice is given of an application, at the next session of the Dominion Parliament, 
for an act to incorporate the Loyal Orange Association of British America. 


—Herr Most arrived in Chicago on Sunday, and was received by a small band of 
Socialists. 


—It is reported from Clinton, Illinois, that forged railroad bonds of De Witt County 
are in circulation, and that $20,000 worth have already been presented and rejected. 


—Bishop Benson’s acceptance of the Archbishopric of Canterbury is officially an. 
nounced. 


—The Khedive's decree degrading Arabi and the other rebel Pashas has been pub- 
lished. Their public degradation was carried out on Sunday afternoon, in the presence 
of two battalions of the new Egyptian army. Only a few Europeans were present. 


—lIt is rumored in Montreal that Vanderbilt has secured an interest in the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad. 


—Secretary Chandler says it is not true that he has “ decided to close one or more 
navy-yards.” Plans for reducing the expenditures in the civil departments of the va- 
rious yards will, however, be announced shortly. 


—The Christmas holiday was quietly observed in this section, but there are an unu- 
sual number of disturbances and crimes, occurring chiefly through drink, reported from 
various points. A dispatch from New Orleans says the holiday ‘was probably the 
most disorderly and disgraceful ever observed” in that city. 





—A meeting of the pig-iron manufacturers of the United States was held in Pitts- 
burg on Wednesday, to form a protective association. 


—In the French Chamber of Deputies, on Tuesday, a bill granting sebventions to 
the public schools was adopted after an animated debate on the question. 


—It is reported from Victoria, British Columbia, that forty Chinese women have 
landed there, thirty-two of whom were sold to Chinamen living in the United States, 
eight being reserved for Victoria. It is feared that the traffic in human beings will be 
carried on at that port on a large scale next year. Another item of interest in the Chi- 
nese question is a decision of the United States Treasury Department that a “Chinese 
wet-nurse must be considered as a laborer, and as such is excluded from admission to 
the United States under the provisions of the act restricting Chinese immigration.” 


—Chief among the obituary items of the week are the deaths of Ex-Governor B. 
J. Humphreys, of Miss.; Rear-Admiral Jas. F. Schenck, retired, U. S.N.; Cardinal 
Donnet; Dr. Corvisart, the eminent French physician, and Senor Zaldua, President of 
the United States of Colombia. 





DRIFT. 

—The report of the United States Commissioner of Patents shows an increase of bus-- 
iness over the year ending June 30, 1881. The number of applications for patents 
was 27,622, an increase of 4,690 over that year. The number of applications for de- 
signs was 854; for reissues, 407; for registration of trade-marks, 737 ; for registration 
of labels, 442; and the number of caveats filed was 2,455. The number of patents 
granted, including reissues and designs, was 17,713; of trade-marks registered. 
1,079; of labels registered, 223. There were 1,637 patents withheld for non-payment 
of fees, and 5,123 patents expired. The total receipts of the office were $930,894.14, 
an increase of $140,968.62 over the last preceding year. The total expenditures of 
the office, not including printing, were $651,719.50. 


—Rev. Dr. Lansing of the American Mission at Cairo, who has labored in Egypt 
for upward of twenty-five years, expresses the opinion in the Catholic Presbyterian that 
the Mohammedan sovereignty should be maintained in Egypt, and a policy of conciliation 
pursued toward the Mohammedan population. He thinks the matter of religious free- 
dom should remain undisturbed for the present, so as not to excite any farther than 
need be, “exasperated Moslem sensibilities.” As things stand, he says Egypt is a 
whole century in advance of Turkey in toleration and religious freedom, the Khedive 
and the subordinate authorities having given distinct and unequivocal decisions in favor 
of religious liberty. That is all that is needed at present. 


—“ Perley” (Mr. Ben. Perley Poore, whose extended acquaintance with Washing- 
ton gives his gossip more than ordinary value) says in a letter to the Boston Yournal ; 
Senator Ben Wade, when he was President protem. of the Senate (during Johnson’s 
Presidency, 1865-69), was equally anxious for an early adjournment. One day when Sen- 
ator Garrett Davis had the floor, and lifted the flood-gate of his ceaseless oratory, Wade 
stood it until it was four o’clock, when he said: « Will the Senator from Kentucky sus- 
pend his remarks for the introduction of a motion? ” « Certainly,” said Mr. Davis, who had 
the courtesy of the old school. “The Senator from Ohio,” said Mr. Wade, “ moves 
that the Senate do now adjourn. Senators, those in favor say aye, those opposed no! 
The motion is carried, and the Senate stands adjourned until to-morrow at twelve 
o’clock.”” As Mr. Wade was the only Senator from Ohio in the Chamber, or even in 
the Senate at that time, his coolness in putting his own motion and declaring it carried 
was much admired. It was the fear that Wade would appoint Charles Sumner Secre- 
tary of State and rule the South with an iron rod that made several Republican Sena- 
tors vote to acquit Johnson on the charges for which he was impeached, and thus to 
exclude Wade from the White House. 


—The operation of the free libraries—or, as we should say, public libraries—is 
watched with much interest in England. At Manchester more than two millions of 
readers visited the free library during the twelve months just ended. To nearly half of 
these books were issued, the remainder presumptively having used the libraries merely 
to read periodicals on the tables. Altogether, considerably more than a million of 
volumes were handed over the counters, of which more than 210,000 were used in the 
reference library. The attendance on Sundays averages about 4,000. Four of the 
branch libraries are now, it appears, provided with special reading rooms for boys, who 
have used in the course of the year of 190,493 volumes. Mr. Baker, Mayor of Man- 
chester, states that the “ boys’ rooms” continue to grow in favor, and are well filled 
during the whole time they are open with quiet and interested juveniles.” 


—aA number of New York clergymen have ut to recommend from their pulpits 
the banishment of wine and other liquors from the New Year’s refreshment tables set 
out for the entertainment of callers. To some extent this recommendation has been 
given before, but neither as generally nor as effectively as it will be given now. Much 
benefit has resulted from it in previous years in inducing many ladies to refrain from 
giving their guests intoxicating liquors. The evil, which was formerly a great one, has 
largely decreased in the circles known as “ good society.” The feeling against it now 
partakes of the nature of a crusade. Those who have closely investigated the cause 
and effect of the mischief, declare that thousands of young men have been made drunk- 
ards by partaking of liquor at the invitation of ladies on whom they called on New 
Year’s Day. 


—A large wall chart of the statistics of the Mexican Republic was prepared last 
June by order of the Secretary of State. The work was entrusted to Lieut. Col. Bodo 
Von Glumer of the National army, and it has a considerable permanent as well as 
temporary value. In the middle was set a topographic map, constructed from the best 
available sources by the same engineer, representing the “ Heart of Anahuac [the 
central Mexican tablelands] and its Railways.” This map has since been made avail- 
able by itself, in a pocket folding form by B. Westermann & Co., of New York, and it 
has value in view of the great railroad interests which our citizens now have in Mexico. 
The scale is four miles tothe inch, and the area depicted is that adjacent to and stretch- 
ing between the two railway centres of Puebla and the City of Mexico. The delinea- 
tion is very clear, and the explanations have been turned into English. 


—A statement of analyses of wines made at the Municipal Laboratory of Paris has 
been published. All wines and liquors imported into France are subjected to analysis 
at the Customs before delivery to the importers, and if found adulterated they are not 
admitted to entry. There is, however, no inspection or examination of wines exported. 
In 1881, 3,100 samples were analyzed, the result being that 279 were found to be 
good, 991 passable, and 1,731 bad, while in the first five months of the present year 
1,869 samples were analyzed, out of which 372 were good, 683 passable, and 814 
bad, 145 of these latter being pronounced decidedly injurious. The American Consul 
in Paris calls the attention of this Government to the manner in which French wines 
are adulterated. A liquid is largely sold as wine which is manufactured of water, 
vinegar and logwood, with a tenth part of common wine to cover the fraud. Not only 
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is wine falsified by adding cider, sugar, molasses, tartaric, acetic or tannic acid, sul- 
phuric acid, lime, alum, bitter almonds, leaves of the cherry laurel, etc., but it is largely 
manufactured without the slightest aid from the grape. 


COMMUNICATION. 
THE TENNESSEE REPUDIATION, AGAIN. 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 


HAD little expectation, when I wrote a short communication in a recent issue of 
THE AMERICAN, of engaging in a newspaper controversy. Mr. J. E. MacGow- 
an’s answer to what I wrote, and the tone of his reply, render it necessary, I think, to 
my self-respect, to point out the flagrant injustice of his assertions. In my communica- 
tion I stated facts as such, and made what I considered a just distinction between what 
might be my private judgment and what was general notoriety. This Mr. MacGowan 
failstodo. Mr. MacGowan says: “There is not in ‘J. P.’s’ entire letter a single 
truthful statement,” and arranges in tabulated form my errors. 

(1.) “ The debt is less than $29,009,000.” I saitl expressly that the debt is, i# 
round figures, $30,000,000. For a justification of this figure of speech, I must refer 
Mr. MacGowan to the rudiments. The point I made did not depend upon the exact 
amount of the State debt, but upon the disparity between the amount held by those 
willing to fund at a given rate and the entire amount of outstanding indebtedness. 

(2.) “Over $13,000,000 of the bonds had been funded under the existing settle- 
ment when ‘J. P.’ dated his communication of which the above is a part.” I said: 
«“ The holders of about $8,000,000 of this sum agreed to accept the Republican settle- 
ment.” This trick of Mr. McGowan’s is known among newspaper men as a “ piece of 
journalism.” The question was as to the quantity of force which entered into the 
Republican settlement and as to the amount of the debt of Tennessee held by those 
whose “ voluntary offer” is supposed to have moved the last Legislature to settle it at 
the figure finally agreed upon. That amount has been estimated by the Republicans at 
about $8,000,000. The amount funded to date had nothing to do with the action of 
the Legislature. Not having the consent of the holders of more than $8,000,000 to 
settle at these figures, the settlement was arbitrary, and in so far as the creditors not 
heard from a¢ the passage of the law were concerned, was fro tanto repudiation. 

(3-) “ The settlement at 60 cents on the dollar, and 3, 4, 5 and 6 per cent. interest 
was lirfited in its operation until January 1, 1883.” Why this limitation? It was not 
made with any intention of making better provision for those who had not accepted 
the settlement before that time? The explanation given to save the reputation of the 
Republican party in Tennessee as debt-payers is simply extravagant. “Those who 
passed it thought fossidly (sic) Tennessee might achieve another Legislature composed 
of others than demagogues and repudiators, and that their successors would of course 
take care of any balance of unfunded bonds.” It may be that the people of Tennessee 
are not judicious in their choice, but there is no doubt of the fact that they are very 
generally satisfied with their lack of ability to bring together another Legislature com- 
posed of statesmen such as were members of the last General Assembly. But Mr. 
MacGowan’s remark trespasses upon our credulity in view of the fact that the limita- 
tion was a part of the settlement, and that the settlement was regarded as final by the 
Republicans. 

(4.) ‘*What Democrats in Tennessee have claimed, that a large share of the State 
debt was issued fraudulently. Savage and his handful of repudiationist followers, none 
others.” Judge John L. T. Sneed, recently a Judge of the Supreme Bench of Ten- 
nessee, will scarcely be regarded as a follower of Savage. In a speech delivered No- 
vember 26, 1881, at LaGrange, in this State, he says: ** The railroad bonds, as they 
are called, were secured by a statutory mortgage on the road bed, iron rails, and, in- 
deed, the property generally of the respective railroads to which they were issued ; and, 
after 1854, it was part of the contract with the railroad companies that no bond of the 
State should be negotiated for Jess than its par value. The bonds, however, had no 
mark upon them by which they could te identified as the property of any particular 
railroad, and millions of those issued within the first half-dozen years after the war, 
were negotiated, in positive violation of law, at prices ranging from forty to seventy-five 
cents on the dollar, and, after the first negotiation, became marketable only at smaller 
figures still. ‘hey were tainted with such a suspicion of irregularity and fraud that 
the whole batch of them fell into disrepute, and became at one time almost unsalable 
at any price in the stock market.” 

Mr. MacGowan further says: “‘J. P.’ says about $3,000,000 of the debt is undis- 
puted. This is the old fraudulent talk about the ‘debt proper’ which actually amounts 
to $8,000,000.” This is simply an assertion of the writer. I happened to be a dele- 
gate to the State convention and it never occurred to any one that the “debt proper” 
was other than the old Union Bank, Bank of Tennessee, Capitol, Hermitage, Agricul- 
tural Bureau, Turnpike, Hiawassee Railroad Company, East Tennessee and Georgia, 
and La Grange and Memphis Railroad Company Bonds, the outstanding amount of 
which was about $2,000,000, with some years’ accrued interest. The figures alluded to 
by Mr. MacGowan were very dextrously “ cooked up” by the Nashville Banner, after 
the convention adjourned. 

It is but charitable to attribute to nothing worse than Mr. MacGowan’s ignorance 
the statement that “no committee ‘composed’ of men of conspicuous integrity” 
ever reported that the debt of Tennessee, as funded by the Democra's in 1873, was 
tainted with fraud, and a citizen who can read and write ought to know the story fora 
falsehood.” As regards the integrity of the committee alluded to I have no issue to 
join. They at least had the reputation of honesty before Mr. MacGowan’s letter. Onthe 
22d day of January 1879, a committee “of five upon the part of the House and three 
upon the part of the Senate” was appointed to investigate the State debt. (House 
Joint Resolutions X VIIL., p. 357, acts of 1879,) The names of the gentlemen appointed 
were 5. F. Wilson, R. H. Smith, John M. Driver, D. L. Snodgrass, Thomas E. Haynes, 
N. Gregg, J. W. Clapp and J. H. Smith. I refer to the report of the committee in sub- 
stantiation of my statement. There was a minority report, signed by two members of 
the committee. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that there is one and but one sentiment in Mr. 
MacGowan’s letter which is fair and unprejudiced. He says there is not an atom of 
excuse for repudiation in Tennessee. He forgets or ignores the fact that the repudia- 
tion is carried on alike by Republicans and Democrats. The people of this State— 
rightfully or wrongfully as may be—believe in repudiating the entire railroad debt. 
All attempts to pay the debt in full were fruitless. It could not be done. The only 
alternative was to get them to pay as much as possible, The Republicans repudiated 
forty cents on the dollar, the Democrats fifty. There is therefore just this difference 
between the two parties on this question. The Democrats, of course, think the differ- 
ence on other questions is largely in their favor. There is no denying that this is a sad 
state of affairs, but the people to cast stones at us are not those who dwell in the tents 
of Tennessee Republicanism, or who followed Mr. Fussell in his spiritless canvass. 
The Republicans lacked the courage to face the square issue of paying the debt in full 
or repudiation, as did the followers of Mr. Fussell, who took their stand on the inviola- 
bility of a contract which had not been consummated. They now join im crying out 
against the Democrats and their demagoguery and repudiation. We, as Democrats, 
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simply protest against having such a calf-skin hanged upon our recreant limbs, Mr. 
MacGowan is a repudiator, if he advocated the payment of le-s than 100 cents cn the 
dollar of every cent of the State debt. If repudiation is “folly in the ignorant or 
villainy in the unprincipled demagogue,” then he is, if i. norant, only ten per cent. less 
foolish, and if a demagogue, only ten per cent. less villainous, than any other man in 
the State. Accept my apologies for intruding so much upon your space, but the un- 
dignified and unjust tone of the letter in response to which this is written rendered it 
unavoidable. JAMES PHELAN. 
Memphis, Tenn., December 20, 1882. 








FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. 


TuHurRsDAY, December 28. 

ITH the week broken by holiday engagements, there has been little notable ac- 

tivity in financial circles. The business of the year is being closed, and many 
merchants are more busily engaged in the stating of accounts than in the prosecution 
of new engagements. In a general way, the condition of the country is free from 
occasion for much concern. The signals of warning, to which we referred three 
months ago or more, had their effect in preventing too sanguine calculations as to the 
future, and checked to a large degree the extent of speculative ventures. The iron 
and steel trade, as mentioned last week, appear to have a very good outlook for the 
coming year. 

The following were the closing quotations (sales) of leading stocks, in the Philadelphia 
markets yesterday: Lehigh Valley Railroad, 6334; St. Paul & Duluth, 38; United 
Companies of New Jersey, 18674; Pennsylvania Railroad, 59%; Northern Pacific, 
46; Ditto, preferred, 843; Reading Railroad, 2614; Lehigh Navigation, 383/. The 
market was quoted “ steady ” at the close. 

The New York market, yesterday, made the following quotations (bid) at the close, 
for leading stocks 

Central Pacific, 86%; Canada Southern, 674%; C.,C. & I. C., 3%; Denver and 
Rio Grande, 40; Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, 128; Erie, 3934 ; Lake Shore, 
11634; Louisville and Nashville, 5314; Michigan Central, 101 5¢ ; Missouri Pacific, 
102%; Northwestern, 13734; New York Ceniral, 123; New Jersey Central, 70; 
Ontario and Western, 2534 ; Omaha, 527%; Omaha preferred, 11334; Pacific Mail, 
43; St. Paul, 107%; Texas Pacific, 40%; Union Pacific, 1025¢; Wabash, 35 5% ; 
Wabash preferred, 5454; Western Union, 81. 

The New York bank statement, on the 23d inst., showed a decrease in surplus re- 
serve, of $807,750, but there remained an excess of $5,272,175 over legal requirements. 
The following were the chief items in the statement : 


Dec. 16. Dec. 23. Differences. 
Loans, . 3 3 $307,143,800 $309,774,400 Inc. $2,630,600 
Specie, . ‘ 57,856,500 59,148,900 Inc. 1,292,400 
Legal tenders, . 20,326,500 18,835,500 Dec. 1,491,900 
Deposits, . 288,402, 300 290,848,900 Inc. 2,436,600 
Circulation, . 18,059, 100 18,163,100 Inc. 104,000 


The Philadelphia banks, in their statement of the same date, showed an increase 
in reserve of $307,669 in reserve. The principal items were 


Dec. 16. Dec. 23. Differences. 
Loans, . - J $73,080,196 $72,444,817 Dec. $635,379 
Reserve, . - 16,679,155 16,986,824 Inc. 307,669 


National Bank Notes - 665,580 663,972 Dec. 1,608 


Due from Banks, 6,192,746 5,937,091 Dec. 255,055 
Due to Banks, . - 11,552,216 11,222,847 Dec. 329,309 
Deposits, . - 52,344,484 51,684,321 Dec. 659,063 
Circulation, 9,790,600 9,797,266 Inc. 6,666 
Clearings, - 56,026,214 52,214,193 Dec. 3,812,021 


The imports of specie at New York last week amounted to $357,786. The exports 
were $188,000, of which $100,000 was American gold coin, sent to Aspinwall. The 
imports for the year, thus far, amount to $7,264,924, and the exports to $44,796,959, 
making the net outgo $37,531,835. For the corresponding period of last year, the 
net imports were nearly 44 millions—showing a change in the specie movement of 
over 80 millions. 

The imports of dry-goods at New York are lighter than at the corresponding time 
of last year; but the total import of the year, so far, is greater than in 1881—the 
figures being $129% millions for 1882, and $1113 millions for 1881. 

The statement of the business of all the lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany east of Pittsburg and Erie, for November, 1882, as compared with the same 
month in 1881, shows 


An increase in gross earnings of $533,610 
An increasein expensesof . . . . . - +--+ + + © + 399,592 
An increase in netearningsof . . .. . $142,018 


The eleven months of 1882, as compared with the same period in 1881, show 


An increase in gross earnings of - $4,530,233 
An increase in expemsesof . ......- -. 31493838 
An increase in net earnings of - $1,036,395 


' All lines west of Pittsburg and Erie for the eleven months of 1882 show a surplus 
‘ over all liabilities of $1,865,628, being a decrease as compared with the same period 


» in 1881 of $874,380. 


Exposurg TO DRAFTS WHEN HEATED, and sudden changes in the temperature of 
the atmosphere, are prolific sources of severe Colds, from which many cases of Inflam- 
mation of the Lungs, Pleurisy, Asthma, and other Pulmonary Affections are developed. 
Should you unfortunately contract a Cold, resert at once to Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, a 
remedy that will not only promptly cure Coughs and Colds, but will relieve and 








strengthen the Pulmonary and Bronchial Organs, and remove all dangerous symptoms, 
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FULL DRESS SUITS and handsome 
OVERCOATS are essential at this season. 
For these, elegance of style and perfect fit 
are quite as important as well chosen 
materials. We guarantee to our Customers 
satisfaction in all these requirements. 


E. O. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 





New York House, 908 Walnut St. 
245 Broadway. 
Furniture, Bedding 


Curtains, &c. 


4 FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


Special Desigas Furnished and Made 
to Order. 


AMOS HILLBORN & C0, 


Nos. 21 & 23 NortH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 











M°CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 


Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 





HOLIDAYS’ GIFTS. 


A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF 
Placques, Sconces, Fancy Lamps, Per- 
sian and Benares Ware, Ink- 
stands, Tea Trays and other 
Novelties. 

DUNN & SOUTH, 


Successors to M, Goutp’s Sons & Co., 


No. 8 NORTH SIXTH STREET. 





Wasuincton Horst, 
R. W. FARR, Mawacer, 
CHESTNUT STREET AGOVE :EVENTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





RATES, $2.50 Pe Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Krogn _, |. E. Birchinell, 
Special Rates to parties remai ten days, 
e@ecording tc location of reoms. sali 


Fine Clothing 
Ready Made. 


We have now ready to put 
right on just as stylish, good 
fitting and well made clothin 
as you would get if you left 
your measure and waited for it. 
Business and Dress Suits in all 
the most reliable makes of For- 
eign and Domestic Cloths from 
$12 to $40. Overcoats from $10 
to the very finest. You will be 
surprised at the variety and ex- 
tent of our overcoat stock. 

We do just as well for the 
Boys. Our Boys’ Clothing fits 
well, the materials are good, 
are strongly sewed snd not 
high in price. 


Joun WanamakER & Co. 
$18, 820 and Chestnut Street. 








Harrison Robbins 


(LATE MEAD & ROBBINS,) 


MANUFACTURER OF ELECTRO 


SILVER-PLATED GOODS. 
TABLEWARE 


In New and Artistic Designs, 


-|Fine Glass and Ceramics 


Mounted in Gold and Silver Plate. 
ALSO 
SPECIAL NOVELTIES for 
THE SEASON. 


DEALER IN 


FINE JEWELRY 


OF ALL KINDS, 


Solid Silver Forks, Spoons, Etc. 


GOODS MANUFACTURED TO ORDER. 


Store and Manufactory, 


916 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 














THE BEST ROADSTER. 


“American 
Sanspareil” 


BICYCLE. 


ALL BEST MAKES 
BICYCLES, 
TRICYCLES, &c. 
, good as new, at reduced 
prices. REPAIRING ATTENDED TO. 








ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK. 
WIRE CABLE & IRON FENCING, 
WIRE GUARDS, FLOWER STANDS, &c. 


A. G. POWELL & CO., 


No. 218 SOUTH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








FALE AND WINTER 
CARRIAGES 


Of the Newest Designs, now on view in 
the Warerooms. All work guaranteed 
to be of the Highest Standard and ex- 


clusively of my own manufacture. 


WM. DL ROGERS, 


1007-1009-1011 


Chestnut Street. 

















J. E. CALDWELL & CO, 


Dealers in 


Richly Cut Glassware, 





No. go2 CHESTNUT ST. 





Penna. Steet Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Raitway Frocs, Crossincs AND 
OWITCHES, 
Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel. 


Works at Strre.ton, Daupum Co., Penna, 
Orrice: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





—THE— 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 


Sure AND EncINE 
Buitpine Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





WM. SELLERS & Co. 


Encingers AND MaNnurACTURERS OF 


MACHINE TOOLS, 


PTLADELPHIA, PA. 





THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID, 3 
Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Fxecutor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for | 
the e.<cution of Trusts. also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting 

of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults, 


J. L. ERRINGER, 
President. 


EDWARD S. HANDY 
Vice-President, 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
Sec’y and Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS. 


J. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, AUGUSTUS HEATON 
H DANIEL HADDOCK, Jr. 
EDWARD Y. 


R. P. McCULLAGH, 
AMES L. CLAGHORN 
EN)AMIN B. COMEGYS, 


Hon.WILLIAM A, PORTER, 
EDWARD &. HANDY, 


ALEXANDER BROWN, 
AMES M. AERTSEN, 
ANIEL B, CUMMINS, 


Tt. 
TOWNSEND, 
WILLIAM 8. GRANT, 











